


THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 
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THE BRIDE. 


T’1s like a dream—a thing of air, 

Sinée first 1 saw thee, lady fair, 

A happy child—blithe as the bee, 

Roving from fragrant bush and tree, 

The world all sun—thy path all flowers, 
Thy home, ’midst joy’s and virtue’s bowers ; 
That stainless hour in life-time’s spring, 
When hope is ever on the wing, 

And not a feature needs to wear, 

A cloud of thought, or stain of care. 


Now o’er my temples age flings snows, 
And plants the lily for the rose. 

Dulled is the lustre of mine eye: 
Where burst the laugh now comes the sigh, 
And worldly sights and acts, no more 
Can please, or soothe my bosom’s core, 
Yet if one sight my heart can bless, 

It is to see thy loveliness 

In bridal robes before me stand, 

And to thy lover plight thy hand, 

To see thy silent spirit lie, 

Within the chamber of thine eye, 
Speaking a heart with gladness blest, 
And every passion sunk to rest, 

Where not a fear its shadow throws 
Across thy pure and sunny brow, 

Nor pales thy dewy lips of rose : 

But one rich, soft, and heavenly glow, 
Is rising over thy young face, 

In whose sweet lineaments, I trace 
Thy hopes, thy wishes, prayers divine 
Are heardj—the gallant youth is thine! 


Yet near thee stands a sorrowing heart, 
One mourner in the bridal band ; 

Sighs come, and tears unbidden start, 
As she beholds thee plight thy hand: 
Thou, idol of her heart and mind, 

New to another’s care consigned, 

That child, whose virgin smile was light, 
To cheer her dull and widowed night, 
A sunbeam on the cheerless sea 

Of her lone life—whose artless glee 
Was music, sweeter, dearer far, 

To her, than strains by angels sung : 
Her rising and her setting star, 

That round her path a halo flung, 

But now for ever from her gone, 

Her life’s a desert, bleak and lone. 

Yet think thee, mother, that thy flower, 
Will find, in after years, a bower, 
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To shield her from the world’s cold blast, 
And round her form protection cast, 

Will find a hand and heart to save, 
When thou art slumbering in the grave. 
Then go, sweet lady—and thy way 

Be ever lit by virtue’s ray, 

Beam thou the cynosure—aye bright, 
Before thy happy husband’s sight; 

Go forth his joy, his bosom’s pride, 

A beauteous and a faithful bride! 


Original. 


MORNING. 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 


THe early birds among the tangled boughs, 


Proclaim the coming day ; feebly at first 

The broken music gurgles from their throats, 

As unassured that light is in the east, 

And that the dark is paling. Here and there, 
An early riser, through the uncertain gloom, 
Moves in the distance like the giant form 

That looms among the mountains; but the mass, 
The mighty congregation of live men, 

That sends its million-fibred tongue abroad, 
When once awake, now lies in deep repose ; 
Man-aggregate, in the sound, stilly sleep 

That heralds his up-rising. Even here, 

I read the correspondence of great truths 

Veiled to the sensual eye ; for while the light 
Comes up the eastern avenue of heaven 

The light of truth, the day-spring from on high,— 
The young affections, like the early birds, 
Welcome its coming with a feeble faith, 

An unconfined delight. He who alone 

Moves in the half opaque and obscure mist, 
Though roused to worship what he sees and loves, 
Seems like an uncouth monster ; so men judge 
Of what is far beyond them, and judge falsely. 
The mass that lies in the deep sleep of morning, 
Is man in drowsy ignorance of truth— 

Truth with its good approaching. Well, sleep on! 
The light will still advance, the sunbeams rise. 
Sleep on awhile! if now ye walked abroad, 
Your unbelieving forms would intercept 

The radiance of Heaven, and send forth 

Long, chilling shadows o’er the tender flowers, 
That kold their cups of dew to the warm beams, 
Tremulously loving. 
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Original. | tion of the company were accommodated with whis. 
ere tables and newspapers, easy chairs, and knitting needles, 
A BACHELOR’S LIMNINGS. | _ ic children were sent into the dining room to ty | 
——----- —-- | their new toys,—lights were ordered into the libran, 
lt ae a and with many a ringing laugh and pleasant jest, the 
. , | young folks led Uncle Jasper between them to the apar. t 
PP ao Gan Ge curtein end chow goo the pletprse. “Hl ment. Drawing his large and quaintly-fashioned am. | 
_ chair close to the fire, the gay group clustered around | 
It was the evening of a merry Christmas day, which | jim jn all the varied attitudes of youthful and unstudied 
had been celebrated, according to a time-honored grace, while certain manceuvres which were designed ty 
custom, by a large family party at the old Morton | place certain young persons in close vicinity to each 
homestead. Jasper Morton, the last representative of other, excited the old man’s good humored raillery« | 
a former generation, had long since past the Psalmist’s the same time that the circumstance gave its tone tothe 
span of life, yet his eye was still bright, his step still | .eminiscences which he proposed to relate. 
firm, and his neat, compact, though somewhat under- | 
sized person, as upright end almost as active as when, || 
some forty years earlier, he had shone the beau of many 
a brilliantcircle. He had outlived all those with whom || 
he set out in life; parents, brothers, sisters,—all had | 
gone before him, and he remained a lonely resident in | 
the large old family mansion, like a guest who had lin- | Akay igie : sagged 
gered in the banqueting-hall, when the feast was over | tender passion,” said the old man with a smile, “itmy 
and the music bushed. Yet Jasper Morton was far | teach a good lesson to my young listeners of both sexs 


from being a solitary and unhappy old man. Though | You, ~~ ~ ~— —— pe from a ~e eae 
; ; 
he had never known the companionship of conjugal | trifles influence a lover's feelings and how easily 


“ You have often wendered at my celibacy, children," 
said Uncle Jasper, ‘‘ how would you like to listen to sone 
of my love adventures ?” 

An exclamation of approbation and pleasure echoed 
through the apartment in reply. 





flection, and tl ys i 
affection, and though no stately sons and fair daughters | carefidlly and clesely vivened ; while you, my nephew 


had 1 hi renew his 
ee Sp SOS T'S flaw Ne I may perhaps learn to be less exacting in your desires 


after all researches, the true fountain of rejuvenescence 

may be found in parental affecti yet his court 
d ; wereneny ion, ) ee ne COUnNOns | With these words he unlocked a secret drawer in ti 

manners, his perfectly amiable temper, his many virtues, | : e 

; ; : * | desk, and drew forth a small port-folio. 
and especially his happy faculty of attracting the love of | i a 
sé : “5 H P 
childhood, secured to him the enjoyment of many warm | Here,” said he, “is conesined the ay roe ae 
. . . ' ’ i i . , me 
and steadfast friendships. In his youth he had been | Nay be not co impationt,” be continued, as ore 


eminently handsome, and his numerous nephews and | hands —— extended towards the litle a ‘al 
neices, by whom he was tenderly beloved, often expressed | record is written in @ tongue which requires - . . 
an interpreter; what could you learn from this page’ 


their surprize that one, whose prompt affections seemed | . . 
ever standing on the very threshold of his heart, ready | and the old — held up to view . beautifully = 
to welcome all comers, should have remained a bachelor. || "Te portrait of a young, fair, delicate m 


On the evening in question the young people had | girl. 2 
gathered round Uncle Jasper’s easy chair and accused Let us see,—let us see,” exclaimed several eagt 
|| voices. 


him of an unequal distribution of his hospitable atten- , 
. . le: 
tions, They laughingly insisted that he had been par- The picture wes eccordiggty handed round the 


. bd *“_* . . | 
ticularly civil go his elder relatives, and most provok- 1 every one examined it, every one criticized Ms but sti 
ingly interested in the sports of the little children, while | they saw nothing beyond the likeness of a pret! 
they,—the very élite of the party,—the young men and || Woman. 

| “You can read nothing there,” said Uncle Jasper,# 


women—were left to amuse themselves. In vain the | , : : 
old gentleman defended himself by pleading that if he | the picture again reached his hands, “ and yt ome 
is fraught with many a tender recollection, for it is 


had taken less pains to amuse them it was because he | 
knew age was always a wearisome companion at their | nected with the first love of a youthful heart. 

time of life, and that he was now only a ‘it associate for | _“ I entered society with most deferential and chivalm 
those who were following in his own footsteps down- | regard for the gentler sex. My sister, my youngest ® 
hill, or for the very young, who had not raised their || best-beloved sister, was a very paragon of delica 
thoughts to the toilsome ascent they were soon to climb. || refinement and gentleness, so that my respect for femal 
They loved Uncle Jasper too well to listen to such|| had never been diminished by those familiarities * 
excuses, and declared that nothing should be allowed to || domestic life which are apt to make a man very sce 
screen him from the imputation of incivility but a promise || as to the actual existence of true modesty. You los 
to devote one whole hour to their sole edification. After || surprized, girls, but I can assure you that the om 
a merry war of words with the gay troupe, the kind-|| intercourse between brothers and sisters, innocent #&* 
hearted old man agreed to make his peace by admitting || is, often tends to destroy a man’s real respect for 
them to the sanctuary of his study, and relating a remi-|| whole sex. Let me give you a piece of advice: nee 
niscence of olden times. Accordingly the graver por-|| admit brothers to your dressing-rooms,—never app 








“I think I may as well tell you my experience in the | 





_and more tolerant to the weaknesses of female character. F 
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_ cousin as a sort of second sister, they are very apt to end 


| the rippling brook and wreathe her bright hair with 













heroines in white muslin, and in short, was as perfect a 


specimen of sentimental young lady-ism as could be 
found on a summer’s day. 










femper, and a fund of good sense at the botiom of her 
girlish follies. But she conld not resist the temptations 









woman's nature. She was pleased and flattered by my 


















before them in slovenly attire,—never indulge in the 
slipshod carelessness of looks and words which domestic 
familiarity often permits;—in a word,—pay to fathers 
and brothers,—ay, and husbands too, when you get 
them,—the respect you consider due to lovers, and 
never come before them in either mental or personal 
dishabille, if you would keep alive in the world the old 
chivalrous spirit of ‘ loyauté aux dames.’ 

My sister Bridget was one of the loveliest of women, 
and I readily adopted the belief that all who possessed 
similar beauty of form must be gifted with the same per- 
fection of character. 
our cousin, Grace Nugent, came to pass a summer at 
Morton’s Grange. The portrait you have just seen is 
an accurate likeness of the fair, fragile looking girl, who 
seemed to my excited fancy the very personification of 
Her form was slight and extremely graceful ; 


I was in my eighteenth year when 


delicacy. 
her complexion of that pure transparent hue which 
though perfectly colorless in repose, wears such 
changeful and beautiful rosetints when the feelings are 
excited; her eyes were blue as the summer heaven, and 
her locks of ‘ paly gold’ fell in unrestrained luxuriance 
upon her neck, giving her an appearance of almost 
childlike loveliness. Almost all men bestow their first 
love upon a cousin. The familiarity permitted by the 
relationship, breaks down the barrier which seemed to 
separate them from the beings long worshipped at an 
humble distance, and while they begin by considering a 


by cherishing a much warmer feeling. 

Cousin Grace was just the kind of person calculated 
to awaken my susceptibilities. There was a dash of 
romance and sentiment in her character, perfectly 
bewitching to an imaginative boy. She loved to wander 
in the woods, to clamber among the hills, to lie beside 


wild flowers, while her melodious voice poured forth 


adapted to give them their full and finest effect. Her 
tastes were a little fantastic, perhaps, (I did not think 
so then, however,) but they were all refined, and her 
pretty affectation of rural costume and simple garb was 
to me quite charming. She doated on poetry and 
music, was passionately fond of flowers, read novels by 
the midnight taper, wept over the distresses of imaginary 


Grace hada warm heart, the most imperturable good 


which my green youth offered to the innate coquetry of 


instudied deference to her every caprice, while my deep 
Yerence for the purity which I then believed to be 
ushrined in every female heart, exactly suited her 
omantic ideas. She certainly encouraged my attentions 
until T was not only irretrievably in love, but really 
relieved that I was blessed with reciprocal affection. It 
* true that Grace was five years my senior, yet this | 
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| gold fish. 


‘deeply shaded paths. 


|sure that it did not tend to increase my passion, by 
‘feeding my vanity with the fancy that I had been able 
to make an impression on one who had been the belle of 
| society. 
| You know I have always been something of an artist, 
‘and it was during the excitement of this first dream of 
the heart that I painted her miniature. Old as Lam I 
‘can remember the thrill of delight with which I looked 
upon the face whose loveliness I was slowly transferring 
to the senseless ivory. When the portrait was finished 
I laid it in my port-folio as a secret and sacred treasure. 
For worlds I would not have enshrined it in glittering 
'gold and worn it within my bosom, as a less delicate 
|lover might have done. The very thought seemed like 
| sacrilege against the fair pure being, whose fairy hand 
'I had never ventured to press to my lips. Indeed the 
'most decided characteristic of my first passion was its 
‘reverence. I almost venerated the woman whom I 
‘loved, and a kiss imprinted on her hand would have 
| seemed to me a desecration of her perfect purity. There 
are but few events, however, in the history of my past 
affection, and my tale is almost at an end. I had been 
}one day sent to a neighboring town on business which 
| detained me until nightfall, and having been so fortunate 
| as to secure a new novel and a rare bouquet for Cousin 
Grace, I was all impatience to receive her thanks. 
When I entered the parlor on my return, I found my 
_sister alone, and in answer to my inquiries she informed 
[me that Grace had gone to walk in the shrubbery. I 
flung down the books, seized the bouquet and bounded 
| down the steps of the terrace, quite regardless of Bridget 
who called after me as if desirous of detaining me. 
Hurrying on through the darkened walks, I approached 
an opening where I had arranged a rustic seat, almost 
embowered in roses, beside a marble basin filled with 
It was always a favorite resort of my cousin, 
and I was almost certain I should find her there. 
The beams of a young moon, mingling with the grey 
twilight, fell directly within this little bower, which was 
now the only spot of brightness amid a labyrinth of 
My footsteps seemed to have 
been unheard, for just as I approached the entrance to 
the secluded retreat, a sound struck upon my ear which 
almost chilled my blood. It was a Aiss,—a rude vulgar 
loud kiss,—resembling more the cracking of a wagoner’s 
whip than any other sound I could remember ;—another 
and another succeeded, and as I drew one step nearer I 
beheld my delicate romantic, venerated cousin encircled 
by the arm of a coarse, black-bearded, gigantic fellow 
who stood at least six feet two in his boots, and whose 
bristle-like whiskers and moustache were in immediate 
contact with the rosy lips and tender cheek of my lady- 
love. My first impulse was to rush in and knock the 
rascal down, but Cousin Grace looked up into his face 
with such a tender smile, and murmured such loving 
words as she leaned ber head on his great broad chest, 
that I concluded not to interrupt her refined enjoyment 
of his society. Turning upon my heel | retreated to my 
own apartment in double quick time,—but I was in a 
towering passion, and as soon as ! could command my 








med to me but a trifling disparity. Indeed I am not 


feelings I flew to my sister with the disgraceful tale, 
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Bridget smiled and asked me if I did not know that || 
Grace was engaged to be married, 
** How long since?” I breathlessly asked. 


| 
| 
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“ How beautiful! what a Hebe-like countenance!” 


_ exclaimed a youth who eagerly contemplated the picture, i 
| surely no deformity of character could be hidden ; 


“ The affair has been arranged these two years, and | beneath such brilliant loveliness.” 


Mr. Bradley has now come to accompany her home.” 


Uncle Jasper continued: ‘‘ This lady whom I shal] 


My beautiful fabric of love’s hopes was suddenly call Celestina, 1 met at Saratoga, and I was instantly 


toppled down and fell in ruins at my feet. 
had been the dupe of my own folly and woman’s vanity ; 
and yet I think I could have forgiven all if it had not | 
been for that hateful kiss, Faugh! it disgusts me 
almost as much in remembrance as it did in its vile || 
reality. And to think too that Cousin Grace, with all || 
her refinement, was the plighted wife of a man whose | 


manners, even in so delicate a matter, were so coarse || perfectly gentle in em’. 
_happiness around her, while her thoughtlessness, and 


occasional indiscretion only evinced the perfect artless: r 


and vulgar! It was a sad shock to my sensibilities, but | 
it cured me of my passion as effectually as the crack of | 
a rifle could have relieved me from the ills of life. 
saw Cousin Grace depart with something like satisfaction 
and as she embraced my mother and sister I felt half 
vexed with Bridget for allowing those polluted lips to | 
touch her pure cheek. I assisted Grace into the carriage, | 
shook hands with her, and never saw her again. Some 
months afterwards a piece of bride’s cake together with 
a very affectionate note from Mrs. Bradley came to my i 
sister; and in less than five years later, a letter, sealed ! 
with black, emblazoned with all the outward signs of | 
mourning, and written in Mr. Bradley’s hand, bore the | 
tidings that Cousin Grace was dead ! i 

We learned somewhat of her fate from other sources. | 
She had died broken-hearted. Poor thing,—her husband, 
who did not know how to treat his mistress with respect, 
learned a lesson of ferocious power to practise towards 
his defenceless wife. He became intemperate and | 
brutal in his manners, until disappointment, ill-treatment | 
and suffering wrought out the work of disease and 
relieved her from the burden of existence. ‘I am 
resigned to live if it be the will of God, but, oh, pray for 
me that he may in mercy take me now to himself!’ 
Such were almost her last words, uttered in the ear of 
a dear and sympathizing friend; and God did hear the 
prayer of a crushed and bleeding heart,” 


Uncle Jasper’s eyes were suffused with tears as he 
recalled the dying words of the woman who had won| 
his earliest affection, and the deep silence of his audience | 
bore witness to the generous sympathy of young and | 
gentle natures, The old man at length resumed: 

“‘ Six years elapsed ere I had sufficient confidence in 
woman to fall a second time into love's snares. Many 
a passing fancy occupied my thoughts, many a transient 
hking diversified my student life, but I was proof 
against any serious impression on the subject. At 
length my hour of trial came, and surely Saint Anthony's 





I saw that [|| Struck with her joyous countenance. 
| graceful childishness in her manners, a guileless fronk. 
| ness in her language, and a total abandonment of her 
| feelings to every pleasant impulse of her happy nature, 
| which charmed me. 
new reason for being pleased with her, for she was the 
very life and soul of her quiet home. 


[|| ness of her character. 
| a man could feel an intense and fervent passion. 
|| is something in gayety unfavorable to the growthof 
deep-rooted emotions, and while my fancy was attracted 

|| and my feelings pleasantly excited by Celestina’s frank | 
| cheerfulness and beauty, I could scarcely bring mysel |» 





temptation was scarcely fairer than mine.” 

As Uncle Jasper spoke, he drew forth a second minia- 
ture, and never did a brighter or merrier face look out 
from a painter’s gallery of beauties. It seemed ready 
to dimple into smiles as one gazed upon it, and the 
glittering black eyes seemed absolutely dancing in light, 
while the small rosy mouth was wreathed with smiles of 
perfect joyousness. 








There was a 


Upon closer acquaintance I found 


Full of mirth, and 
she seemed born to diffuse 


ee ee ee a 


Yet she was not one for whom 
There 


to the belief that I was seriously in love. Yet | wa 
sufficiently fascinated to become a very devoted admirer. | 
Her parents seemed highly pleased with my visits, th 


na 


| shi 

















lady herself was no ways loth to receive my attention, 4 the 
| and readily accepted the presents which I lavished upa F She 
her with no niggard hand. My sense of honor finaly mot 
decided my predilection, and I had determined to make Foy, | 
| proposals to Celestina at the first convenient opportunity, who 
when I was saved all future thought on the subject by: in h 
singular freak of woman’s caprice. be ii 
I was seated one evening in the drawing-room with but 
Celestina, her parents and a few accidental visiton, > isew 
|| when a servant summoned the young lady from te} | who | 
room. She retired, and after a moment’s delay i " WI 
the hall was heard to ascend the stairs. Minute after decep 
minute elapsed and still she did not return, until # she is 
length her mother also left the room to ascertain th awake 
cause of Celestina’s absence. In a few moments si be trus 
returned smiling and apologized for her daughters from ¢ 
sudden desertion of us, by saying that Madame Mart Years ¢ 
neau had sent to receive directions respecting “WwW 
trimming of a ball-dress, and that Celestina fearing le mation 
some mistake should occur had thoughtlessly accom “Yo 
panied the messenger to the dress-maker’s house, whit than on 
was but a few squares distant. I immediately rose MMB in her 
proposed to go in search of the imprudent girl who bal & grave 
thus ventured out at eight o’clock in the evening with" her bea 











upon he 

to her 

there Ww 

marked 
sessed 
to studid 
carefully 
known 


other attendant than a servant. I was familiar witht 
outside of madame’s domicile, as I had often acc 
panied Celestina to the spot. Indeed our wel 
whether at morning or afternoon, usually terminated 
this magasin des modes, and the frequency of her v# 
led me sometimes to fear lest Celestina was b com 
a devotee of dress and fashion. On the present occt® 
I was compelled to wait nearly half an hour 
door, and then was greeted with the intelligence “ 
Celestina had not been there since the previous day: 
hurried back but she had not yet returned. All 
now confusion and dismay. Her room was 
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} marked her a true descendant of a Puritan stock 


| known by her intimate friends to be deeply versed in 
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and it was then discovered that the most valuable part I beside the little work table of the intellectual Margaretta. 
of her wardrobe had vanished also, while in one of the ! She certainly had—that most rare quality—good sense, 
drawers of the dressing-table,—(so placed, however, as || and though a little tinctured with the fanciful theories 
not to be found unless strict search was made,) was a/|| of speculative philosophy, she was one of the most 
letter written on that very evening which explained the | brilliant conversationists I ever remember to have heard. 
mystery. It seems that the frank and artless Celestina || What made me still more alive to her talents was the 
had been for more than a year engaged in a clandestine || fact that though a lover of books she still did not despise 
correspondence with a young officer in the navy, whose || the duties peculiarly adapted to her sex. The house 
character rendered him extremely obnoxious to her || was the very perfection of neatness,—not a speck of 
parents. She had been taken from home toavoid him when || dust ever defaced the polished furniture; the carpets 
I met her at Saratoga, and the gwileless creature had | looked as if a thread never fell upon them, the brass 
been making use of me and my attentions in order | fire-irons and door handles shone with silvery lustre, 
to blind her family to her secret. Her interviews with | and the very hearthstones were polished like mirrors. 
her lover had taken place at the house of her dress-|| AJ) this was the work of Margaretta, and I ever fancied 


. | 
maker, while I was allowed to conduct her to the door; | 


| I could detect a degree of fastidiousness and over 
her wardrobe had been sent away under pretext of|| neatness in her anxious look if a visitor incautiously 
receiving necessary alterations from the hand of fashion, H approached his chair too near the painted wall, or his 
and, finally, Miss Celestina, in her refined simplicity, || foot to the verge of the shining hearth. ‘Whata prize, 
had left me in the drawing-room and deliberately walked | thought I, ‘ would such a wife be to a studious man! 
out to meet her lover who had every thing in readiness | She could enter into all his pursuits, share his studies, 
\| enjoy his intellectual pleasures and yet provide him with 
leaning on the arm of a rakish-looking boyish fellow, in || all those comforts which only a woman conversant with 
naval uniform, and I made my last bow to Mrs. Mid- || domesticduties can secure toa household. Her precision 
shipman Ringbolt. I need not say that I kept my own || perhaps approaches to the brink of stiffness and restraint, 


counsel and never disclosed my ‘ intentions’ either to || but how easily this might be graduated by the influence 
the bright-faced bride or to her really afflicted parents. || of affection !’ 


She lived to become the fat, frivolous and fretful | Such was my reasoning, and you will perceive that by 
mother of some nine or ten children, who were reared || 


this time prudential considerations began to mingle with 

on the scanty pay of a lieutenant, while her husband, my love-dreams. I no longer wanted a woman to be so 
who was a party to her deception, being disappointed || very angelic, and I did not like her the less for being 
in his hopes of fortune from his marriage, could never || able to descend to the drudgery of life. After an 
be induced to treat her with the slightest confidence, evening spent in delightful converse with Margaretta, 
but made her deeply sensible of the fact that treachery || during the course of which she proved, to the satisfaction 
is ever rewarded by the suspicion and contempt of those || of myself and several other gentlemen, that the most 
who have been most benefited by its exercise. ! effectual subjugation of human passions was the study 
When a woman commits an act of such inexcusable | of the exact sciences, and brought most indisputable 
deception, she not only sins against her own nature but | evidence that a mathematician was never known to be 
she is guilty of injustice towards her whole sex, for she || guilty of an act of ungoverned rage, I determined to 
awakens distrust in the bosoms of those who would fain || make proposals to her in due form. Some demon (or 
betrustful and unsuspecting. It was long ere I recovered } some guardian angel I might better say,) suggested to 
from the effects of Celestina’s falsehood, yet some three '| me that by calling on her in the morning I should be more 
years afterwards I was painting this third picture.” || likely to secure an uninterrupted interview. Accordingly, 
“What a Juno-like face and figure!” was the excla- the morning after her graceful defence of her studies, I 
mation of several as they looked upon the portrait. | found myself at her door at a very early hour, and my 
“You are right; she was a Juno in more respects | heart beat with almost boyish excitement as I rang the 
than one. Margaretta was tall and stately and elegant || bell which was to admit me to her presence. The door 
in her person, while her manners were characterized by || was opened for me by a little servant girl,—one of those 
& grave dignity which well suited the Spanish style of |! wretched children, usually bound by indentures to their 
her beauty. Her hair was always braided smoothly | employers, and either picked up from the wayside by 
upon her brow, her dress, fitted with wonderful exactness | the overseers of the poor, or taken from the miserable 
to her fine form, was usually of some dark color, and || deathbed of their pauper parents by the hand of asso~ 
there was a staid sobriety in her demeanour which | ciated charity. Ofall deplorable conditions of humanity 
Pos- || to be found in our happy country, there are few more so 
sessed of a very strong mind, she had given her attention || than that of the poor bound girl if she happens to fall 
to studies rather unusual to her sex, and, though she || into the hands of a hard task-mistress. Childhood—the 
carefully concealed the fact in general sdciety, she was || season of happiness—is to her the period of severest 
hardship, and the gayety of spirit which is as natural to 
the spring-time of life as is the song of the birds to the 
youth of the visible world, is in her a crime visited with 
severe chastisement. I know there are exceptions to 
this, but they are alas! too few, and most persons act 





for their marriage. When next I met her, she was | 





the exact sciences. There was a quiet and repose to 


be found in her company which exactly suited one who 
“as now heartily wearied of the frivolities of gay life, 
and I soon found myself spending most of my evenings 
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towards such unfortunate children as if poverty and 
privation ought to have wrought the work of long years, 
and given them a degree of discretion often wanting in 
the mistress who rules them with a rod of iron. The 
child had been crying bitterly, and as I asked for Mar- 
garetta she sobbed so much that she could only reply by | 
ushering me into the parlor. The door of the apartment 
being open, my position enabled me to command a full 
view of the stair case without being seen by any one. who 
might be descending, and ere the little girl reached the 
top step Margaretta was inthe act ofcomingdown. The 
child had gone up, in childish fashion, with her hand 
gliding along the polished balustrade, but her fingers 
were wet with tears, and I suppose the moisture had left 
ite dimming trace, for as Margaretta met her, without 
waiting to hear her message or even to ask a question, 
she raised her hand (I used to admire her flexible 
fingers,) and gave the girl a blowin the face which sent 
her reeling against the opposite wall. Then following 
her down she repeated her blows as often as that httle 
sorrowful face came within her reach, accompanying 
every stroke with bitter revilings of her slovenly habits, 
and denunciations of future vengeancé if ever she dared 
to touch the balustrade again. The child vainly endea- 
vored to speak, sobs and tears choked her utterance, 
while Margaretta’s passion would not allow her to listen 
to the message she sought to convey. It was not until 
the object of her fury had retreated to the kitchen that 
Margaretta turned towards the parlor. I had tact 
enough to seem very intent on a volume which lay on 
the table, but Margaretta, who had just given so beau- 
tiful an exemplification of the power of mathematics to 
mollify the passions, stood before me utterly confounded 
and amazed. I made some frivolous excuse for my 
unseasonable visit, and after an awkward attempt at 
careless and agreeable conversation I took my leave. I 
never entered the house again. I had received sufficient 
proof that even the combinations of talent and good 
house-wifery was not quite all that was requisite in a 
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music. She had been well trained in domestic man- 
agement, and I soon learned from an obliging old aunt 
that all the cake, pies and puddings consumed in the 
house were the manufacture of Mariana. She was 
for ever sewing and singing,—her needle was always in 
her hands, and even while entertaining evening visitors 


|she continued to accomplish the hemming of sundry 


strips of muslin, such as ladies generally keep for 
‘company work.’ There was something in her cheer. 
fulness and industry which exactly suited my old-fashioned 
notions, while I was by no means insensible to the grati- 
fication which my palate derived from her delicate 
handiwork. A dinner, towhichI was invited in company 
with several other friends, and which nearly realized my 
beau-ideal of a social entertainment,—prepar ed entirely 
under her supervision, though she appeared at tuble 
looking as coo] and fresh as if she had never seen the 
interior of a kitchen, completed her conquest over me. 
As I grew older I had become fully sensible to the value 
of certain unintellectual enjoyments which in my boyhood 
I had despised, and, though never a gourmand, | 
certainly had a predilection for some of the pleasures of 
the table. Mariana’s attainments in culinary lore were 
not quite as unusual as they might seem at present; for, 
at that time, most women completed their education by 
a close attendance on the cuisine ; and I am inclined 
to think that if the same course of studies was still 
included in the list of a young lady’s accomplishments, 
there would be less encouragement afforded to ‘ eating- 
houses,’ at least by married men. Mariana made the 
most delicious cake, the most delicate custards, the most 
unsubstantial puff paste that I have ever tasted, and 
when I looked on her pretty face and listened to her 
musical voice, I thought a man might do a much more 
foolish thing than to secure to himself such a pleasant 
and useful companion. There was only one thing I did 
not quite like in my new lady-love, and that was a want 
of some portion of that precision which had been carried 


to excess by Margaretta. Her capes and collars were 





wife, and the remembrance of that poor child’s swollen 
and tearful face made me feel as if good temper was, 
after all, the chief ingredient necessary to the proper 
sweetening of the cup of wedded love. Margaretta died 
only a few years since,—unmarried, and as I suspect, 
unloved and unregretted.”’ 

After the merriment caused by this incident had sub- 
sided, Uncle Jasper produced another sketch. It was 
simply a head, relieved by light golden clouds which 
scemed floating around it, and it certainly was as beavu- 
tiful and sybil-like, as if copied from some ‘ fair creature 
of the elements.’ 

“You well observe,”’ said the old man, “ that after 
I attained my thirtieth year I became peculiarly suscep- 
tible to the fascinations of very youthful beauty. At 
eighteen I fell in love with a woman five years my 
senior, and at two and thirty I was wooing a girl of 
eighteen. Mariana was a pretty litule creature, plainly 
educated, and quite ignorant of fashion. Her voice was 
full of melody and the simple ballads which she was 
ever carolling, seemed like echoes of nature’s own 


rarely pinned with exactness, her dresses never fitted 
neatly, her shoes were apt to set loosely upon her pretty 
| foot, and I once or twice detected her with that enormity 
in a lady’s attire—a soiled stocking. J had my fears 
lest with much of the useful knowledge of domestic life, 
Mariana had acquired some of the slovenly habits which 
are apt to be the result of ‘ too much business.’ This! 
found to be true and after many instances of want of 
system and personal neatness, my course was decided 
by a trifling incident. Early one fine spring morning, | 
was returning from a walk, and happening to pass the 
house inhabited by Mariana, I saw through the widely 
opened windows a pair of hands driving a broom handle 
with considerable vehemence. Just at that moment 
head enveloped in a dingy, dusty old black handkerchief 
was thrust out_of the window, and beneath that abom* 
nable coiffwre I beheld the pretty face of the sylpb-like 
_Mariana. She immediately recognized me and snatched 
off the offending head-dress, but this only made matters 
worse, for I then saw the uncombed and disarranged 
locks and braids which but the evening before had shov 
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THE BURIAL 


in glossy beauty, while a dress soiled and torn, hands of 
any color except snowy whiteness, and nails rimmed 
with ebony instead of pearl, completed the picture. 

The truth was that Mariana had been taught to 
believe good house-keeping consisted in keeping a clean 
house and a well-furnished table, but the system which 
enables one to accomplish all this without sacrificing the 
delicacy of a true lady was wanting. She was a first 
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| untimely fruit of restless youth and ready opportunity. 
| That may pass like the breath-stain from the face of 
‘the mirror—like the dew from the summer blossom— 
like the snow-flake from before the sunbeam. But the 
| last love—the love which grows up amid the thorns 
and branches of later life, like a wild flower in the 





| desert, showing, by its sweet presence, that there is 
| still a wellspring of happiness beneath the rugged soil; 


rate cook and a most managing house-wife, but a misera- ] such is the love which lasts while life endures. It is 


ble slattern withal ; and for my part I think a good 


| the last love which has made me a lonely bachelor, for 


dinner and even a clean house is rather dearly purchased || it is hallowed by the memory of the dead. My days 


if it can only be obtained by merging the wife in the | of hope were wasted in the vain pursuit of unattainable 


household drudge. Mariana afterwards married arich, 


_ perfection—my happiness lies buried in Helen’s untimely 


gouty old man who loved his palate beyond all earthly |, grave—and memory alone is left to be the solace of the 


things, and who therefore made her his wife in order to 
enjoy the fruits of her skill in the culinary department. 
After allowing her to occupy the station of head cook in 
his establishment for five or six years, he very conside- | 
rately died one day, after surfeiting upon a well-dressed 
dish of turtle, and left her the heiress of all his wealth, 
to the exclusion of his children by a former marriage. 1 
have since often seen her in the market, Jooking like the 





personification of sluttishness, poking her fingers into a 
bit of beef, twisting the wing of a chicken to test its | 
age, or tasting fresh butter on the edge of a dirty piece 


of money, while in the afternoon of the same day I have | 
met her flaunting in all the splendors of lace and satin, 
and displaying a splendid equipage to the envy of her | 


. : i 
colemporaries. i 


There is only one more,” said Uncle Jaspar, sadly, ! 


as he drew forth the last limning, “ but of this I cannot || 
speak in tones of levity. You see there is little beauty I 
in the face, but the light of Heaven rested on the soul | 
of the creature whose features are here portrayed. || 
Gifted with lofty intellect, a heart filled with pure and 
warm affections, and a hand ever ready for its feminine 
tasks, or for the ministrations of charity, Helen May- 
nor was one of the noblest of women. Distrust could || 
not live in her presence, her clear brow was the index 
of truth, and every word she uttered, was as the veice 
of an oracle of virtue and wisdom. With no pretension 
of any kind—a gentle, quiet, lovely, and loving woman, || 
she won her way to all hearts by the simple force of | 
native goodness. I loved her as I had never loved 
before—ay, and as I never loved again. We were 
plighted to each other, the wedding day was fixed, the 
house intended for our home was purchased and fur- 
nished, and only the church’s rite was wanting to com- 
plete my felicity, when I was struck with the fatal pes- 
tilence which so often ravaged our Atlantic cities in the 
‘summer months. The yellow fever selected me as one 
of its firet victims, and Helen flew to my bedside as 
soon as she heard of my illness. I recovered; but it 
Was only to find life an utter blank. I rose from my | 
couch of weakness and pain, to follow Helen to her 
grave. She had caught the infection from me; she 
had inhaled poison from the lips which never opened 
but to bless her, and ‘ the desire of my eyes was taken 
‘rom me at a stroke.’ 

Tell me not,” continued the eld man, after a long 
ud agitated pause, “tell me not of forst love—the 











| old man’s solitude. ‘ Heu! quanto minus cst cum 


| reliquis versari quam tui meminisse !’” 
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Tue celebrated leader of the Visigoths, was buried in the 
| bed of Bisentium, a river which flows beneath the walls of 
| Consentia. Its course was changed, his grave was dug in its 
bed, and the stream was then led back to its former place. 
Biogr. Universelle. 


| 
Stem back Bisentium’s sullen waves, 
And open deep its golden sands ; 
To make a grave for Alaric, 
A fitting task for warrior’s hands. 


And hither bring his glittering casque, 
His buckler and his shining blade, 
And on the chieftain’s pulseless breast, 
As mournful trophies be they laid. 


And place the diadems of kings, 
As foot-stools at his cley-cold feet ; 

And round him wreathe their ermined robes, 
In battle won—his winding sheet. 


Twelve conquered chiefiains let there bear, 

The corpse of hin—Rome’s conquering ged! 
Before whose meteor-eye they quailed 

And in his train as captives trod. 


And let no sigh of sorrow come, 
To damp the sternness of the day; 
Bat pealing trump and rattling drum, 
Proclaim a warrior’s past away. 


Who knew no touch of human love, 
Who felt no pang of joy or fear : 

Now o’er him roll the dark deep wave, 

Dark as his heart—a fitting bier. 
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BY ROBERT HAMILTON. | 

Ir was on a stormy night in the month of December, | 
1314, in the city of London, in a small chamber of an 
old and considerable sized dwelling, that an aged man 
lay atthe eve of dissolution. At his bed side sat an 
individual of middle life, who, by the faint light of a 
jamp, was reading from a tattered bible some passages 
suitable to the sufferer’s condition, but the latter ap- | 
peared neither to listen to nor regard him, but occa- || 
sionally would repeat to himself, wild and incoherent || 
phrases, and pointing with his finger to some object | 





| 
which his fevered imagination presented to his view, | 
would exclaim, ‘“ There, there, ’tis he—my boy—my 
William—the will, the will!’ and with a faint effort, 
endeavor to grasp a -parchment which lay upon a 
table a short distance from the bed; but this the at- 
tendant resisted with a force by no means betokening a 
kindly feeling for the invalid’s condition. In vain did H 





the old man again and again essay to possess himself of | 
the document, and again and again was he resisted, ’till 


at length nature became exhausted—his eyes rolled | 
wildly—the death rattle sounded fearfully in his throat | 





—a strong convulsive shudder passed over him—a deep } 


and long drawn sigh burst from his bosom, ard the | 


i} 
tt 


} 


spirit had fled to Him who gave it. 

For some time Dunraven, for such was the name of | 
the attendant, sat gazing upon the corpse, and it was ! 
only by the bible falling from his hands, that he | 
He started to his feet | 
—the lamp was fast waning—with a stealthy pace he | 
moved toward the door, and placing his ear to the key- || 
Silence reigned || 


was recalled to consciousness. 


hole, listened if any one was near. 
every where, save when the wild and fitful howlings of | 
the tempest swept over the mighty Babylon, whose 
dwellers were wrapped in midnight slumber. 

“So, all is safe,” muttered Dunraven, turning the 
key in the lock; ‘‘now for the accomplishment of my 
purpose ;”’ then returning to the table, he took up the 
parchment, and gazing keenly and anxiously upon its 
contents, a dark shadow passed over his face like the 


thunder cloud over that of nature; the next instant 
his keen grey eyes flashed from beneath his eyebrows, 
like the beams of lightning, and a demoniac smile 





lighted up his features while he exclaimed, “ Now I 


am secure; we want but thy signature, dead Mam- 
mon,” addressing himself to the body, “ and thou shalt 
give it, too ;” then seizing the corpse, he propped it up | 
in bed, and laying before it the parchment, took from | 
an old dusty inkstand the stump of a pen, and placing 
it in the fingers of the dead, guided the oid hand 
over the parchment till the name of Kenton, that of 
the deceased, was defined in legible characters. 
“Good! excellent!’ he joyously exclaimed, as he 
snatched the paper from before the body, which rolled 
“Why, the very 
fingers seemed to move mechanically to my purpose. 


still and lifeless over on its face. 
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|| extravagant propensities. 








Now, proud world, the scorned, neglected and aspiring | 


Dunraven, shall yet be honored and respected. What 
though I have beggared his boy—was he not discarded 
by his parent? and though on his death bed he did 
relent, and restore him to his favor and his riches, he 
knew not of it. For years has he been a wanderer in 
a foreign land, unheard of, nay, perhaps no more. No 
matter, the deed is done. Dead men teil no tales;"~ 
and placing the false will in the secret drawer of the 
desk, he departed from the house, to inform the rela- 
tives. 

His obsequies were brief, the friends and kinsmen 
paid more respect to his wealth than his memory, and 
the same day that the body was consigned to the grave, 
was the will of Kenton opened. Judge of the surprize 
of all when it was found to contain a clear and distinct 
conveyance of the whole of his immense wealth to Dur- 
raven; not even was the smallest sum appropriated to 
the purchase of mementoes for his nearest and dearest 
relatives. By some of them, the validity of the will 
was questioned, but their suspicions were speedily 


quieted by the evidence adduced of two witnesses, who | 


swore that they had legally subscribed to the same, 
while the Jawyer who had been commissioned to frame 
the document, substantiated it in every particular. 

We may as well here premise that Kenton, feeling 
the approach of death, had directed Dunraven to en 
ploy an attorney to draw out a will in favor of his only 
son, whom he had disinherited, owing to his wild and 
In place of this, Dunraven 
had caused it to be drawn in favor of himself, and in 
the event of the fraud succeeding, was to pay to the 
attorney a certain sum, who was also to procure two 
witnesses to attest the same. The signature of Kenton 
he undertook to procure himself. How he did procure 
it we have shown. 

We shall now change the scene to the plains o! 
Waterloo—on that eventful day when the preponden:- 
ting fate of France and England was decided—whes 
the mighty destroyer of his species, the subduer of 
Eurupe, the modern Attila, who stopped not for the 
cries of the widow and the fatherless in his bloody 
march to the throne of ambition, was hurled from the 
summit of power, and quailing before the arms of the 
allied forces, fied, stricken, humbled and _nerveless, 
from that memorable field. 

Night had settled over the scene of carnage, whert, 
but some few hours before, the clash of sabre, the 
platoon of musketry, the roar of artillery, the shock 
encountering squadrons, the cries of vengeance, and 
the shout of conquest, rent the heavens like the le 
hour of departing nature. Now, the bland blue sky 
was smiling over all, the diamond lights of heaven wer 
emitting their glorious brilliance, and the sickle moo 
was reaping the fleecy clouds as they swept past be 
on the wings of the summer wind. Man, horse and 
rider, dead and dying, were scattered over the field 
Alone, and by the margin of a little streamlet who 
waters were yet red with the biood of battle, a wou 
soldier was reclining, faintly essaying to cool his fe 
brow and parched lips. He was a tall and handsom 
mau, of about thirty summers, and wore the uniform @ 
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a British soldier. Ever and anon he raised himself upon | 
his elbow, casting an anxious glance over the plain. | 
“Not yet! not yet!” he would despondingly utter to | 
himself. “ Will she never come—can any calamity | 
have befallen her—what can detain her?” then falling | 
back, would give vent to his ag@ny in deep and audible ! 
groans, At last a solitary figure was seen wending its || 
way among the masses of the slain. It was a young |, 


. . | 
and beauteous female, habited in the peasant costume 


of sunny France. In her hand she carried a little! 
basket, while, at every few steps, she would pause, and | 
sweetly sing the burden of a plaintive ditty, then, for a | 


} 
i 





few moments, listen, as if expecting it would be an- 
And she was not deceived ; 


| 
ewered by some one near. 


that young and wounded soldier caught the well known 
strain, and in a faint yet melodious voice, repeated the 
burden. A scream of joy burst from her lips, and 
hurrying to the spot, she fell upon his bosom exclaim- 
ing with feeble utterance, “‘ My William, he yet lives. 
Thank God, his Jeanette is happy !”” 

By degrees, as well as the wounded condition of the 
young man would admit of, he restored her to con- 
sciousness. Her first care was then to staunch the 
blood which yet trickled from his wound, and adminis- 
ter to him such restoratives as her basket afforded. 
Sweet and happy were those moments; the pain of the 
soldier was forgotten in the embrace of the true-hearted 
woman, and her doubts and fears were relieved in find- 
Yes, there, on the field of 

battle, with the slain around them, and the groans of 

the wounded ringing in their ears, the young wife and 

husband luxuriated in the raptures of love. The gloom 

of despondency which had hung over them when he 

| departed for the conflict, was dispelled, and the star of 
) hope, burned brightly in the heaven of their hearts. 

All that night did the fond wife busy herself in en- 

' deavoring to recruit the exhausted strength of her hus- 

} band, and her efforts were crowned with success. He 

} soon sank into a sound slumber, pillowed upon the 

' breast of his virtuous helpmate, and when he awoke, 

the sun was bursting the portals of the orient, and he 

felt the stream of health once more bounding through 
~» his bosom, 
f “God be praised,” he fervently ejaculated. “I have 
passed through the furnace; but come, my Jeanette, 
let us leave this scene of horror. The sight makes me 
sick at heart.” 

Three miles from the plains of Waterloo, in a little 
: valley through which the same stream meanders, by 
: which Jeanette had found her busband, stood a little 
' Tustic cottage, the abode of an humble, honest, kind- 

To them Jeanette was distantly re- 
Plated, and thither they directed their steps. It is 
hardly necessary to say they were received with all the 


ing her William yet living. 


0 
Ee 
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hearted couple. 


3 











hospitality and kindness their narrow circumstances 
2 wflorded. For some months there they sojourned, ’till 
William had recovered considerably from his wounds, 
2nd he, with others, after peace was restored to bleed- 
ms France by the abdication of Napoleon, received his 
p discharge from the army without one farthing of pro- 

‘ision for his future days. 
16 
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“ They who had 

Shed their blood for others’ great renown, 
Couched on the earth, to yield the lord his down, 
Froze at the north, and burned beneath the zone, 
To guard the honor of old England’s throne.” 

The young couple had been only shortly allied before 
the period of our story, at Brussels, where William 
was residing in attendance upon the officer of his regi- 
ment, and where he happened to become acquainted 
with Jeanette. She was the daughter of a poor but 
honest widow, who, in the neighborhood of the city, 
occupied a small cottage, and by the labor of their 
hands, supported themselves in a comfortable and inde- 
The beautiful face and figure of 
Jeanette soon made a powerful impression upon the 
heart of the young man; and she felt that the hand- 
some soldier of Britain was not indifferent to her. 
Their courtship was brief, and three months before the 
battle, their marriage had been only consummated. 

Thus circumstanced—a stranger—a very enemy in 
a foreign land—with a young, fond, confiding wife, 
and without the slightest means of support, or gifted 
with any profession by which he could procure the com- 
mon necessaries of life, it may be easily imagined that 
the heart of the young man became a prey to despon- 
dency; added to all, the mother of Jeanette, had died 
shortly after their marriage, and the little effects which 
belonged to her, had been sold, to pay the expenses of 
her last illness and funeral. The cottage had also been 
rented by another party, and thus William and his wife 
became the children of poverty. 

Desperate and penniless, he resolved once more to 
seek the shores of England, to visit his wealthy father, 
to present to him his wife, and seek to be restored again 
to his favor. He doubted not but that the old man’s 
heart would melt at the sight of the pretty Jeanette, his 
daughter-in-law, and that if he did not altogether make 
him his heir, he would, at least, supply him with means 
to live by, ’till such time as he could earn a subsistence 
by his own exertions. His intentions being imparted 
to Jeanette, together they bade farewell to the kind 
couple who had straitened themselves to afford them a 
shelter; and with his knapsack scantily filled with his 
own and his wife’s clothing, a few francs in his pocket, 
a hoping heart, and Jeanette upon his arm, he took the 
high road to Brussels. 

We will not follow them through their journey; suf- 
fice it to say, it was a tedious one. William was still 
weak from the effects of his wound, and his wife gave 
signs that she would soon become a mother. At length 
they reached the coast, where, through the kindness of 
some fishermen, they were placed upon the shores of 
England. By slow journeys they passed on to London. 
To poor Jeanette’s eye, every thing appeared singu- 
larly strange. The pretty cottages embowered in their 
groves of plumb and apple blossom—whole p!sins of the 
luxuriant and graceful hop vine, extending as far as the 
eye could reach—the noble castles “ of the princes of 
the land ’’—the substantial a fortable dwellings of 
the Kentish yeomen—the an ted villages, with their 
still more antiquated churches, overgrown with 
dark green and never-fading ivy, some with their spires 


pendent manner. 
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towering into the welkin, tipped with the golden fires |! spised, and the supplication of wretchedness disp. 
of heaven, others with the piain turrets in which might | garded? hast thou ever stood there a stranger, in th 
be seen the dim and rusty dial plate of the horologe, | midst of that ever busy throng, and found in not on 
which, for ages, Had measured the flight of time—the | face, a friend or friendly weleome? hast thou exper: 
heavy and lumbering wagon, with its team of stalwart || enced that loneliness of heart which is so singularly 
horses, slowly rumbling over the firm and level road— | felt in the crowded mart, and when, perhaps, Prospe. 
the gay equipage of the great—the jovial post boy with || rity has withdrawn her smiles from thee? If thou hay, 
his chaise and pair, flying like Mercury along—the | then mayest thou judge of the pangs of William Key. 


royal mail, with its four dashing bloods, and its guard | ton’s bosom. And there he stood a stranger in th | 


sending the blast of his bugle over hill, dale and | city of his birth, a disbanded soldier, than whom, in the 
plain—the halloo of the huntsman, and the bay of the | eyes of his countrymen, (most singular,) there is not, 
beagle—the lark poised midway between heaven and , more despised or neglected being, weeping over his su 
earth, carolling his lay of love and joy—the rivers flash- | fering wife, and in vain, from the passers-by, soliciting 
ing in the sun, the yellow harvest bending’ in fullness , their charitable assistance. 
over the fertile soil, all, all giving tokens of the beauties | At length “a kind Samaritan” was arrested by the 
and bounties of a gracious Providence. | sufferings of Jeanette, and the earnest pleading of the 
It was on an autumnal evening when our travellers | husband so unlike the language of the common me: 
came in sight of the British metropolis. The setting | dicant and impostor who at every quarter meet you 
sun was gilding the spires, domes, towers and turrets | She inquired the cause, and finding that she was indeed 
with its beams—old father Thames was rolling along | an object of commiseration, although poor herself, six 
like a river of molten gold to the ocean, laden with the | at once profiered her the shelter of her home, which, 
wealth of every kingdom—the distant hum of the city | luckily was in the immediate neighborhood. Having 
fell solemnly upon the ear, while over all hung the usual procured a conveyance, Jeanette was taken to her res: 
dense and murky exhalation. William Kenton invol-| dence, and ere the morning, she had given birth to: 
untarily stood still, for every object was associated with |, child. 
some reminiscence of his boyhood, and spoke as house- Thus situated, the husband felt it his imperative day 
hold gods in his bosqm’s sanctuary. The very wild to seek at once his father, and demand assistance if le 
flowers which pranked the turf, seemed to welcome him | would not willingly afford it to him. With a beatix 
again to the land of his fathers, reminding him of those | heart and trembling steps, he gained his parental dwve: 
happy hours when the sunlight of innocence shed its, ling. The street was still the same, narrow, dingy av 
halo around him, and the darkest clouds that obscured } dull; few changes had taken place among its inmate, 
it, were the tov early approach of the shadows of eve- | yet so changed was William Kenton, that he was recog 
ning. || nized by none. He reached the door from which le 
“ Jeanette,” he at length said, “ behold the end of | had many a time issued a bright eyed, rosy, laughing 
our journey. In that city resides my father, a rich but | boy, and lastly when he went forth into the world wit 
a miserly man, whose heart is shut against me, because, a proud and hoping heart, to win a name or perish, de 
like him, I would not sacrifice every principle and feel- || spising the sordid wishes and threats of his father 
Alas! how fallacious are the visions of youth. 


ing to the accumulation of gold—for that, I was com- 


pelled to leave my home, to seek a living in the ranks|, He raised the knocker with a trembling hand, a! 


of my country, and my reward has been neglect and | as it dropped against the door, the sound fell upon bi 
poverty, yet I repine not, for it was the blessed chance || heart like the knell of death. An old and withers 
that led me to thee. We must now try to win our way | woman responded to the cali. 

to his heart, and surely if the smile of innocence, and || “Is Mr. Kenton at home ?” falteringly inquired 
the words of virtue can effect it, thou wilt be successful.” | WwW illiam. 

The young wife could not reply, but only fell upon || The old woman stared with astonishment, and itw# 
the bosom of her husband, while ber feelings were | only on his repeating the question that she informed hia 
loosened in a gush of tears. William kissed them from } that seven months before Mr. Kenton had died. 
her sunburnt yet beauteous cheek, and continuing their || ‘“ Dead!” gasped William, catching hold of the do« 
route, in e@ short time they were in the streets of!) way to prevent him from falling. 

London. “Yes, young man, dead, and in his grave. Heave 

Onward they went; street after street appearing | rest his soul,’’ mumbied the old woman. 
and diminishing, but alas! nature could no longer sup- | “ Amen!” ejaculated William. “ And to whom ¥® 
port the unhappy Jeanette ; the pangs of labor seized || ‘entrusted the settlement of his affairs ?” 
upon her, and sinking on the portico of a fashionable H “To Mr. Dunraven, a good man, and a kind one,® 
dwelling, the poor creature lay exhausted and insensi- || I can testify.” 


ble. | “To whom?” shouted William, the recollection « 
Reader, wert thou ever in that mighty Babylon where the man at once flashing upon his mind, and who » 
self reigns predomin here the riches of nations are had ever suspected of being mainly instrumental * 


therved together by hands of the poor and the | | turning against him the heart of his father. 
laborious, for the gratification of the proud, where || “To Mr. Dunraven of Oxford street,” repeated 
wealth is paramount to talent, where poverty is de-' woman terrified at his strange manner. 
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“ Enough,” said William, and turning from the door, | As quick as lightning did the young man free him- 
at once pursued his way to the residence of Dunraven. | self from his hold, and the next moment the man of 
He soon reached the dwelling, and inquiring for Mr. **i}l-gotten gain ’’ lay sprawling upon the floor. 
Dunraven, was, with difficulty admitted to his presence, The noise alarmed the household, and in an instant 
the servant being unfavorably impressed by his haggard | was the apartment filled with domestics. Surmise and 
appearance. He found “ the man of riches” seated at | consternation seized on all of them. William, almost 
breakfast in a handsome parlor, with every luxury of | unconscious, passed from the apartment without oppo- 
fashionable life surrounding him. He started at the | sition, and lost in his feelings, mechanically retraced 
sight of William in his old and decayed regimentals, | his steps to ihe charitable abode where layjhis wife and 
and dropping the newspaper which he had been peru- || new born ofispring. 
sing, inquired of him his business. | By degrees Dunraven was restored to sensibility, yet 
“T am the son of the late Mr. Kenton,” answered | so bewildered did he feel, that for some time he scarcely 
William, briefly, ‘and have called to make inquiry con- | recollected the events which had transpired. At length 
cerning his decease and effects.” | they flashed fully uponghimpand revenge rising superior 
Had the old man himself appeared before him, he | tovevery other feeling, H@gave command that the intru- 
_ der and assaulter should be ferretted out by the minions 


could not have been more confounded. He sprang to 
of the law. 


his feet, but suddenly recollecting himself, coolly re- | 
plied, “Tt was my sorrowful fate, sir, to pay to him | To those who are acquainted with the vigilant spirit 
in his last illness, those attentions which his son should | of the London police, it is almost needless to say that 
have paid, and in gratitude for which, he bequeathed | Kenton was soon discovered, and Dunraven having 
to me all his worldly effects.” sworn that the assault was coupled with an attempt at 

“Liar!” shouted William. “ He did not—could not | "obbery, he was committed to await his trial at the next 

assizes. Poor Jeanette and her infant, through the 
humanity of the kind woman who had afforded her 
' shelter, as well as several of William’s relations, who 


—narrow as was his heart, it still had a corner for his 


child. Show me the will, I command you.” 


Dunraven spoke not, but walking to the fireplace, ~~. 4 La ’ 

- : . | pitied their condition, and despised the memory of the 
rang the bell, and the servant entering, he desired him | K ceili and d whil 
es adie merce snton, was c rted and supported while 
to “ show that man to the door,” pointing to William. . x thd i or ‘ tat a ae a 
. seine .., | her husband lay in prison. 

“When I have seen my father’s will, and not ’till | yet 
then, shall I depart from this dwelling,” said William. | , : 
' morning; a heavy gloom hung over the city, and the 


light which struggled through the grated window of the 
| prisoner’s cell, fell on his heart like the last rays of 
existence. At an early hour he was taken from the 


At length the time arrived. It was a dull and drizzly 


“T feel conscious that he could not have acted so un- 
feelingly, and also convinced that by you, sir, foul play 
has been done me.” 


“By me, sir!” said Dunraven, assuming an air of | : i cteen ®t keeteen 4 tee h 
offended dignity. prison, and piaced betore his judges, stern, yet honest 


“Yes, sir, by you. I know you well; you have the | men, who listened attentively to the accusation against 
tongue of an angel, but the heart of a devil. In my | him. While the allegation referred only to the assault, 
very boyhood, you were ever a blight to my happiness ; | Kenton remained indifferent, but when the crime of 
my smallest fault was magnified by you to the greatest | robbery was also adduced, sense seemed to forsake him 
crime, and when, at last, I spurned the shackles of | his heart swelled as if it would have burst his bosom, 
hypocrisy and avarice, which my weak parent, at your | all pulsation ceased, sight forsook him, and but for the 
suggestion, wished to coil around me, you were the | officer in attendance, he would have fallen upon the 
first to advise him to shut against me his paternal door. | floor. Witness after witness was examined, all of 
Vestiitietmenens. 5 tase been 0. masieces. ever. the | whom substantiated the assault, Dunraven, alone, ad- 
earth—have toiled, sought and fought for an existence, | ding to his evidence the attempt at robbery. 
and now, when I return to ask his forgiveness, I find || One witness was only wanted to finish the evidence, 
he is dead, and that you, sir, are his sole iuheritor. and that one was to speak in favor of the character of 
Oh! sir, it is too much. It bears upon it the mark of the prisoner. He had been an old servant in the family 
absurdity ; nay, I hesitate not to say of imposition; of Kenton, and was discharged principally because he 
but let me behold the document; then, and not ‘till | had been the friend of William, and opposed the 
then, will I believe that he has behaved so unnatu-| harsh measuyes of the father to the son, as also, that 


rally,” he was noxious to the machinations of Dunraven, 
“Do, sir, as I order you. Turn that ruffian out of | This old man, by name Kenneth, was acquainted with 
doors,” every circumstance of the family, and although dis- 


“Let him dare to place a finger upon me,” cried |charged, yet he fondly regarded the old house, not 
Kenton, furiously, “ and he shall bite the floor on which | @ creak, cranny, or stone of which but was to him 
‘familiar ; and a certain portion of every day he spent in 
the neighborhood, looking at and wandering around it. 
bearing of William, advanced himself, and seizing him | At the funeral of Kenton he Was present and could not 
by the collar, endeavored to eject him from the apart- | but suspect on hearing of the will that foul dealing had 
ment. been busy with it. After the house had been closed, 


he stands.” The servant moved not, and Dunraven 
becoming exasperated from the bold and determined 
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old recollections tempted him to gain once more 


. | 
admittance. 


This was not difficult, and late one! as he had entered. 
evening having effected an entrance, he wandered | 
through the solitary and dirty apartments. 


In this state for some months affairs continued, wit) 
In the | the exception of the old female whom I have introduced 
chamber where the old man had died and which up to | to my reader, in her interview with young Kenton, and 
his last illness was never entered by any individual, save | who had been placed in the house by Dunraven for jx 
Dunraven, Kenneth seated himself—his eye wandered |) 1 preservation, a circumstance which was of great advap. 
over every well known article, ’till at last it rested upon | | tage to old Kenneth, who failed not to ingratiate himsel 
the bed ingwhich the miser had breathed his last. | 4 into her good graces, and every day under the pretence 
His suspicion had been excited by having seen the old | 
man frequently enter that apartment with large bundles 
of documents but which he never again brought out with 


‘of a friendly visit saw and heard how matters wer 

| progressing. 

|| But we must return to the court-house, where we lef 

H William at the bar, and the last witness about to giv 
must be some secret) his evidence in his behalf. That witness, as we hav 
m, yet now he saw no || made appear, was Kenneth. 

The walls were naked and |} He had been placed in the witness-box, and calmiy 

not a mark betokening an aperture of any Kind was) awaited the questions of the prosecuting counsd, 

visible. The little table and the few old skeleton chairs | William, at the appearance of his old friend burst int 

were stillthere, the bed alone presented an appearance || 


of substance. 


him. There was no desk, escrutoire, or cabinet in it, 
and he naturally conclud 
closet in which he deposi 
evidences of such a place. 





tears, and Kenneth could not refrain from also giving 
It was of oak, solid, massive and richly | | vent to his feelings ; at length the advocate demanded: 


|| thing exactly as he had found it, he left the apartiney, 















carved ; and apparently had belonged to some wealthy | | 

Closely and keenly did Kenneth | 
scrutinize it—conjecture was busy in his brain—he | 
approached it and gently upturned the mattress. Judge | 
of his eurprize when he beheld the bottom of the bed || 
presenting the form of a box, with a lid in which was a | 
key-hole. He struck his hand upon it, it sounded full | | 
and heavy, he essayed to open it but it resisted all effort. || 
Looking more closely, he perceived beneath the | 
key-hole a small piece of iron resembling the head | \ 
ofalarge nail,—bright and smooth as if from frequent use, } 


family in olden times. 


“Do you know the prisoner now at the bar?” 
“T do!” 


“‘ How long have you known him ?” 
> . 


answered Kenneth. 


“Since he was a babe in the arms of his mother.” 

veal ou know then that he was ever of a turbulent dispe 
sition, so much that his father had to forbid him his 
home.” 

“T do not !”—indignantly answered Kenneth—* bet 
I have reason to believe om - father’s ear was poisoned 
against him by his accuser.’ 

“This is neither the place nor time, sir,” said the 








he pressed his finger upon it, and to his astonishment | counsel, “ for such remarks.” 

the lid was loosened from its catch. He threw it open|| « The only place,” replied Kenneth, waxing mor 
and there to his wondering eyes lay piles of parchments 1 and more indignant—“ when I see an honest man accuse 
and papers, bags of coin of every country and denomi- | of the crime of theft by a hypocrite and forger.” 
nation; in short, every species of wealth which could | | The last word fell on the ear of Dunraven like a bol 
be conveniently stowed away,—that bed had been the old || o¢ lightning—every muscle in his body was unstrung— 
man’s altar—the god of his idolatry—the theme of his || his face grew ashy pale, and he could not bear to look 


















prayer—the spirit of his dreams—his heart—his bier! 


For several minutes Kenneth stood irresolute and 
wondering. At length he ventured to decypher the 
inscriptions of the documents, and among them to his |, 
joy he read “ The Will of Jonathan Kenton—1814.” |) 
He opened it, and with a trembling heart and a strained 
eye found that it was in favor of his son, William, 
bequeathing to him the whole of his immense wealth, 
with the exception of a few legacies to be paid out of it | 
to his nearest and poor relations. Old Nennete wept | 
for happiness. ‘Ah! my old master,” he said to 
himeelf, “‘ I knew that you had a narrow heart, but that | 
you ever dearly loved your son. Thank heaven, I have | 
been made the instrument of this discovery, but I must 
not as yet make it known, I must let Dunraven for a 
while enjoy his ill-gotten wealth. I must let him mount 
to the very pinnacle of his pride, so that his fall may 
be the greater. There—let me return the document to 
its place of concealment. The time is not far distant 
when the hypocrite and the villain shall be unmasked, 
and the heir restored to his rightful possessions.” Having 
returned the parchment to the bed and placed every 














upon the court, prisoner, or Kenneth, but let his eyes 
| fall visionless upon the ground. 

“« Silence, sir,” shouted the counsel—you are bere t 
answer, not to traduce the character of the prosecutor.” 

“ That is impossible!” said Kenneth, with an imper 
turbable air of determination, “ he is too black for any 
remark of mine to make him blacker.” 

At length the counsel finding that Kenneth was not \ 
be intimidated, resorted to the sauviter in modo. 

“You never knew the prisoner, accused or guilty of 
any crime?” was the next interrogatory. 

“ Never!” was the reply. 

“ But you know that for some fault his father disir 
herited him.” , 

“T do not.” 

“ Have you not heard the testimony of the witness 
who have preceded you—and also seen the will where; 
Mr. Dunraven was made the sole heir of Mr. Kenton’ 
property, and his son, the prisoner at the bar, exclude! 
from all right, title or interest whatever in the same!” 

“TI have certainly seen such a document purports 
as much, but I know it to be a false one—I know o# 
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the contents to be a fabrication, and I hesitate not to 
say it is a bold and wilful forgery, which I can substan- | 
tiate by facts and by my oath in the presence of God and | 
this assembled multitude.” 

All eyes were turned to the witness—who stood there 
with his white locks flowing over his shoulder, his fine 
old manly features glowing with the fire of virtuous | 
indignation—his heart bold in the confidence of right, | 
and bis hand raised aloft as if appealing to the throne 
of God. A breathless silence reigned throughout 
the court. The prisoner started to his feet. Dunraven 
endeavored to conceal his emotion by conversing with 
his counsel, but a volcano was raging in his heart, and | 
he would have gladly returned the whole of his ill | 
acquired wealth could he at that moment have escaped 
from the glance of the court. 

One of the judges now interrogated Kenneth—for it | 
was plain from the earnest manner of the old man, | 
that there was some secret of permanent importance to | 
the case, yet to be revealed. | 

“You speak boldly witness—remember, that if what | 
you have advanced, you cannot firmly substantiate, you 
will suffer punishment,” said the judge. 

“Tam willing it shall be the punishment of death,” | 
replied Kenneth, “ if I do not prove every particle of my 
assertion.” | 

The counsel would here have interposed, but was | 
overruled by the court, inasmuch that if a forgery could 
be proved having been committed by Dunraven, and | 
which was injurious to the prisoner, it might be accepted 
of as palliating the greatness of the assault. I 


! 


“You say,” continued the judge “that the document | 
which was this day produced in the court and which 
now lies before you, is a bold and wilful forgery.” 

“TI do!” answered Kenneth. | 

“Produce the proof, then. Now isthe time to benefit | | 
the prisoner.” | 

“ The proof—that is—the true document is not in my | 
possession—but I can direct you to where, in a few 
minutes you can obtain it. Or, if it please you, send | 
me in the custody of officers and I will lead them to the } 
place—where lies the true and only will which Kenton 
ever made in his lifetime.” 

“Be it so!” answered the judge. “Conduct the | 
witness to where he says—in the meantime let no one | 
leave the court, we will suspend the proceedings till his | 
return.” | 

The dwelling of the deceased stood but a short way | | 
from the court-house, and the document was soon pro- 
cured. A seal was placed upon the bed escrutoire, if it 
may be so designated, and an officer left in possession 
of the house while Kenneth and the others returned to 
court. 

The true and false wills were compared and the 
real one proved. The very lawyer who had drawn out 
the counterfeit document happening to act for Dunraven 
in the present instance, being interrogated by the court, 
‘0 save himself, acknowledged that he had been em- 
ployed by Dunraven to frame such a document, but that 
be knew nothing more of it. The witnesses and the signa- 


| 
‘| 
) 
| 
| 











| tolled the hour of eight. 
justice appeared upon the scaffold, the culprit pale, 
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ture of Kenton having been obtained he believed by Mr. 
Dunraven himself. The two witnesses were soon 


ferretted out; their guilt and that of Dunraven made 


| clear as the sunshine, and young Kenton was acquitted 
"without the j jury leaving the box. 

Two months after this, a large crowd was assembled 
before the prison called the Old Bailey, and I among 
them tu gratify a morbid curiosity of beholding a fellow 
creature suffer the last penalty of the law. The 
condemned was Dunraven, who had been tried for the 
crime of forgery, and found guilty. The prison clock 
The sheriff and officers of 


haggard and tremblir nded the drop—the noose 
was placed around is loathsome cap drawn 
over his features—the signal given and the unfortunate 
wretch hung writhing and quivering between heaven 
and earth—a victim of a bloody code, now, thank 
heaven, abolished. 

William, with his lovely and faithful wife, is now 
Old Kenneth has 
neglected—the honest couple with whom 


living in happiness and affluence. 
‘not been 
Jeanette and William after the battle sojourned, have 
been bettered in their condition, and the good woman, 


|| who afforded them shelter and assistance in their hour 


of trial in London, needs no longer to fear the frowns of 
poverty. 
Jeanette and William, while he ever blesses the happy 


A young and beauteous offspring sport around 


hour when he wood and won Jeanette, the peasant girl 


of Belgium. 


Original. 
EVENING. 


BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


’Tts pleasant when the world is still, 
And evening’s mantle shrouds the vale, 
To hear the pensive whip-poor-will, 
Pour her deep notes along the dale ; 
While through thé fustic’s self-taught flute, 
Wild warblings wake upon the gale, 
And from each thicket, marsh and tree, 
The cricket, frog and Katy-dee, 
With various notes assist the glee, 
Nor once through all the night are mute. 


ll. 


The streamlet murmurs o’er its bed, 
The wanton zephyrs kiss its breast, 
Bid the green bulrush bend its head, 
And sigh through groves in verdure dress'd ; 
While Cynthia from her silver horn, 
Throws magic shades o’er evening's vest ; 
Sheds smiles upon the brow of night, 
Nor dazzling, like day’s shower of light, 
But soft as dew which mocks the sight, 
’Till seen to sparkle on the thorn. 
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Original. | perfectly hollow about the roots, with an opening 

MY LITTLE HUSBAND. | one side, like a gothic door sunk into the foundation y 
Shlain | an ancient turret. A variety of rich mosses crept ov 

BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. | the surface, spread around the opening, and half line 


nce been a giant tree, into one of the snuggest lin) 


Wes, to tee ecew 6% siden, ? had « te be hor chamber within. Time had converted what had | 


band! It was no fault of mine; indeed, I find it rather 

difficult to say how the match came about. It was | 
settled among the higher powers, as if I had been a | steed on @ pretty mound formed by its own gnarl 
princess of the blood royal, and my little husband the | "°C ® ©@™pet of forest eward spread from - down 
autocrat prospective of all the Russias. The state of the hollows and thickets of the grove, delicate bear 
my affections was not even questioned, and altogether, || berry — erieres- where tangled with the gras 
it was a cruel business—a family compact between the | their scarlet fruit glowing profusely out, as if the fairic 


little cottage behind the chestnut tree on “ Pine Island, | had been frightened from their temple, and scatter/ 


and the red house over t ooden bridge, just at | @ treasure of rubies in the hurry of a retreat. Alo 


the curve of the highway, w 
bank.” As the person in the play says, “I took my | ™Y eyes ever dwelt upon. In such green places, eve 


4] . . . . . 
interesting spouse for better or for wotse,” and I found | ® careless child might become a . orshipper of solitude, 
\and grow dreamy with soft fancies. My visions, how. 


t cut through the sand | gether, it was one of the coolest and most lovely spy 


him a great deal worse than I took him for. If ever : YO leona 
there was a perfect juvenile blue beard in a modified |, °%¢" took a tinge of utilitarianism, for scarcely had | 
way, it certainly wan my little husband. | discovered the tulip tree and its mossy appendaga 

I was a happy child; how could it be otherwise? | 
Pine woods had its shady nooks and glades, where I |, my mind. For three days I was diligently occupied in 
could roam at will, like a young bird or a half tamed | “!€@rting away the dead leaves and sticks that had acc 
fawn. All the day long I was shroed ia the warm, | mulated around it. On the fourth morning, one might 
bright air, now on the river’s brink, watching the | have believed the fairies had domesticated themselves 


waters as they swept solemnly beneath the old wooden |" their old haunts again; a whole bevy of dolls hai 
bridge—now climbing the rocks that overhung the taken possession of the hollow tree. A bedstead, tet 
waterfall where it plunged through a curve in the | inches by eight, covered with a quilt of tiny patchwork, 


valley, like a battalion of white war horses with their fit for any fairy that ever haunted a wood, occupied 4 
Several miniature chairs, constructed 


‘when its capacities for a play house took possession «/ 


manes streaming in the breeze, and again sitting be- || mossy angle. 
*neath the dense pines, filled with sweet, dreamy fancies, || from pine splinters, stood primly around, and a lite 
changeful as the leaves that stirred softly above my | table, which I had deluded the carpenter on Schoo 
head. I loved to be alone, with no dread of a school H Hili into making for me, occupied a place near the 
bell,«mi@ vision of over-and-over seams to frighten me |opening. On this table, the pride of my houseboll 
from my play! Alas, that I should ever have been per- 
suaded to accept of my little husband ! : 

Gentle reader, can you tell me exactly how many |, €@ pot and sugar bowl to match, while underneath 
times I have teased you with a description of the pine | were arranged a very bright gridiron, rather more tha 
grove which oceupied the flat grounds in front of our || 2” inch square, a tea kettle with the spout broken of, 
cottage? I dare not attempt the estimate, for this I and a lung handled frying pan, about the size of a two 





moment I am about to trespass again; the south wind 
seems touching my forehead, as it ruflled amid the 


' 


goods was placed—a set of pewter tea cups and sav 
oc cast ubout the size of a respectable acorn, will | 


es 


| rustic temples ever inhabited by a troop of fairies, | 
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_» marve 


chure! 
We 


HS eyeing 


|| shilling piece, with two pewter fishes lying in the bot F 
|tom, ready to be cooked at the shortest notice. Never 7 


dense foliage of that magniticentgrove. Every time I | was there a playhouse so perfect in its arrangement, 7 


think of it, a thousand new objects crowd to my | never so busy and important a personage as myseli 
memory. Liule grassy hollows, where the ground | while it was in progress, but 
birds built their nests. Knolls covered with tender “The melancholy days have come,” 
young wintergreen-patches of variegated moss and plots | and I must tell youof My Little Husband. Sometimes 
of grass, nurtured by the sunshine, and sloping away to || it happens even among older persons, that the world 
the river; all these familiar objects arise in my mind, || decides their union, and they submit unresistingly © 
distinct and beautiful as if I had seen it but yesterday. | the current of public opinion, exactly as I did when 
Almost in the centre of the pine grove, was a white- || our respective families and al) the neighbors agreed it 
wood or tulip tree, one of the most magnificent things } pronouncing me Dan Hay’s little wife. Be this as # 
you ever beheld. Its broad leaves, pointed, and deeply _ may, Dan was no common match. All the litue girls 
green, formed a rich contrast to the spear-like foliage || in school looked up to him as a sort of superior perso 
of the pines, and when the great golden blossoms || He was a genius—the seventh son of a seventh son—* 
opened their chalices to the sunshine, you might have prodigy by birthright, and a doctor by proclamatio»- 
mistaken them for a flock of bright-winged birds that | His touch was a perfect antidote to the king’s evil, and 
had settled to rest in its branches. Close by this tree | warts vanished from the slightest pressure of his hand 
was the trunk of an immense oak that had doubtless || with a rapidity which was astonishing to behold. Be 
been splintered by lightning years before—many years || sides all this array of science, Dan had a talent ft 
it must have been, for it was then but a decayed shell, | mechanics. His willow whistles were in great demand 
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© of change. 
” between a two shilling and a single penny. Dan took |! conduct was so entirely unexceptionable that in the 


the penny, shrewdly observing that he wasn’t to be put } confidence of my heart 1 took him to visit a ground 


| Stones at a bit of drift wood in the water, which he had | 





MY LITTLE HUSBAND. 


=e 
——— eee : 


among all the larger boys of the neighborhood, and in || underneath lying green and bright as a pavment of splin- 
whittling, there was not his match in the state. He had || tered emeralds. I must do my little husband the justice 
away of climbing trees, stealing bird’s eggs, and searcl- to say that he labored admirably and seemed fully to 
ing out rabbit holes, unequalled by any lad in the neigh- | appreciate the beauty of my little dominion. Certainly 
borhood ; beside all these qualifications, his mind was he did climb the tulip tree and shake a storm of dew 
decidedly philosophical ; nobody ever caught Dan with- || over my head from its branches, but in return he brought 


> out a reason for any thing he did or wished to do. || down some of the brightest flowers; and while 1 fash- 
’ There was an aristocratic old Revolutionary officer in ‘ioned them into bonnets for my doll, he went off to a 


the town, who occasionally patronized him in the way | neighboring thicket for a quantity of young thorns and 
One day the general offered Dan his choice | | riband grass to be used for trimmings. In truth his 


of with that white money; he wanted something to | bird’s nest with four speckled eggs in it, and gave 
pitch with, which answer constrains me to acknowledge | sundry hints ll of three young 
that my little husband did occasionally indulge in that | squirrels whose dom t be revealed at some 
aristocrat species of gambling called “ pitching cop- | future time. 
pers.” All great characters have their failings. This || The second day, my little husband I am sorry to say, 
was my little husband’s. I will not attempt to defend | became very slightly dogmatical. It was a long time 
it even by illustrious examples, but I must say that he | before he would consent to climb for blossoms, and after 
seldom lost his penny by an awkward throw. | they were procured he insisted that they should all be 
On the morning after my playhouse was perfectly || made into soldiers’ caps. To this end he volunteered a 
arranged, I was standing in the door with my apron | journey into a neighboring field and came back laden 
full of calicoes, picture books, and gingerbread, when | with a quantity of fine wheat ears, which were used for 
some one called out from a distance, that I must wait \ feathers, while a sweet-fern bur was stuck jauntily on 
for my little husband. I looked up; there was Dan, { each for a cockade. When the caps were finished, a 
following his mother across the bridge, with a hand in | new idea took possession of his head ; he became sud- 
each pocket, a very tight little roundabout buttoned | | denly disgusted with the sex of my dolls, he couldn’t 
close to him, and a square linen collar turned stifily | see what on earth I wanted with so many girl dolls; for 
back from his neck; he had no stockings on, and his || his part he wouldn’t give a copper for them, and if I 
very small sharp features were surmounted by a buff | didn’t look out they might be flung into the river or 
cap of red and blue cloth, which stood up from his head | tossed up among the pines so high that they could never 
like a highly ornamented candle extinguisher. As he || be got down again. I went home that night with terrible . 







came stalking over the bridge, arrayed after this fashion | forebodings, and wishing from the bottom of my heart 


—with reverence let it be spoken—my little husband | that I had never been deluded into accepting a little 
marvellously resembled the very small model of a | husband. 
church steeple, walking out to take the air. | Early the next morning, I stole away to the pine 
Well, after retreating to a safe corner where I stood | woods, hoping to escape the society of Master Dan, 
eyeing my little husband over the right shoulder, I doubt | but scarcely was I seated among my household goods 
not in a very discouraging manner, as he loitered by the | | by the hollow oak, when he made his appearance in a 
fence blowing a new tin whistle with all his might. 1) high state of excitement that made me tremble. If 
took the opportunity when no one was observing us, to || ever a tempest lowered on the face of a young tyrant, it 
glide through the door, made a circuit round the rose darkened that morning beneath the d~f cap of my little 
bushes, and darted through the gate just as Dan was | husband. 
executing one of his most difficult flourishes. Of course He approached me with an air of an exasperated 
I paused long enough to say that he shouldn’t follow me, | Turk, with his head full of sacks and bow-strings. You 
that I didn’t want any one to play with and—and } should have seen with what ineffable disdain he turned 


My httle husband gave me a look from the corner of his ] up his thin nose at the sight of my feminine play-things, 





_ eye, blew a long expressive note on his whistle, and and how pompously he drew forth a broken pointed 
dropping a hand carelesslyto each pocket, ran along by | knife and commenced whittling a pine shingle, as if to 
_ my side as if he had been a favorite dog that I had beer || impress me with the superiority of his pursuits. But 


patting on the head for a month. Of course I ran as fast | unfor*unately, [ could only understand that the splinters 


) % possible to avoid him, and so earnest was the desire t which flew from his knife were littering the moss which 


to be left to myself, that once when he stopped by a | had cost me so much trouble to clear from like encum- 
gnarled old apple tree that grew by the river, I went back || “brances. So like a thrifty housewife I asked him to 
to be certain that he was quite gone. He was flinging | desist. My little husband closed his knife, and pocketed 

I it with such a look, arose very deliberately, and kicked 
mistaken for a musk-rat. But the moment he saw me, || my table with an impetus which sent my tea things 
another long, low note issued from his whistle and he | flying about the turf in all directions, snatched my 


» Was at my side again. | largest doll and tossed it among the highest boughs of a 


We found the tulip tree in its full glory, the great || thorn bush, and crushing a couple of tiny chairs beneath 
golden blossoms dripping with dew, and the ground '' his foot, stood like another Alexander seeking for new 
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objects to destroy. Now there may be ladies who'| lodged some five yards off—another and another boy 
remain >istress of themselves, “ though China fall,” | ‘till my arms and neck tingled with anger and pain. | 
but to see one’s china kicked about by a little—or great stamped my foot into the turf, shrieked and straggl 
—husband is quite another affair. Now the very placid | ’till my strength gave way. I threatened to run awy 
and lady-like way in which I received this manifestation | to tell my parents, never to speak to him again, nay, » 
of authority in my little husband, was by a spring at his 1 have him tried and hanged, all of which my young ge. 
variegated cap, which I sent whirling after my doll with | tleman returned with a more diligent application of bis 
exquisite precision. It caught on the very topmost birch, never once relaxing in his exertions ‘till I flung 
bough of the thorn, where it hung dangling by the tassel myself upon the turf screaming with all my might fo 
in a way that would have been exceedingly gratifying to somebody to come and kill my little husband. fk 
my feelings had my little husband’s head remained || stopped then, for the birch had become useless. “ Now 
within it. As it was, the retaliation seemed so perfect, | look here,” he said, examining the splintered sapling, 
that I clapped my hands and laughed with the most “now if you don’t just stop that screaming, I'll get 
desperate glee imaginab Icaught a glance of my | new whip and give you a little more of it.” 
little husband in the ae and wasdumb | After my little husband had fully satisfied himself thx 
again. How he stood re me from a corner of I was subdued to a state of proper subjection, he sen 
his eye and slowly drawing his mouth into the smallest | me down to the river with orders to bring beck an aprm 
possible circle as if he had made up his mind to whistle || full of pebble stones. I obeyed his orders meekly ani 
a winé or so before he allowed any thing like resentment with tears in my eyes. Dan soon pelted his cap dow 
to disturb the tranquility of his mind. When he had | from the thorn with the stones I had brought him, and 
looked me into a state of much quietude, he very coolly } I was beginning to hope that my doll might be rescue 
drew forth his knife, once more pressed the back against | in like manner, when he called my attention to the der 
his knee and opened it, all the time keeping that side- | terous way in which he hurled a stone in a very exulting 
long glance on my poor face. I cast a rueful look on a| and confidential manner, as if we had been particulary 
penny blue-beard which lay on the turf half buried in a 1 sociable during the last hour. Before I could speak the 
heap of calicoes, and began to tremble, the more that | stone shot from his fingers, and my poor doll was sex 
there was no sister Fatima to send up into one of the i whirling in the air. I caught one glimpse of its waxer 
pines on the look out for a rescue. I looked trium- i face and soft curls as they flashed through the boughs 
phontly at the cap dangling in the air, and with a des- | a neighboring hemlock, while the decapitated body fel 
perate effort tried to get up another laugh. It expired | at my feet a heap of torn gauze and soiled leather 
in my throat for there was my liege lord coolly wiping ‘| melancholy tocontemplate. The shattered birch sprow 
that square pointed knife on the cuff of his jacket | was still in my companion’s hand, so prudently chokixg 
and all the time his side-long glance was upon me. | back the sobs that almost rushed to my lips, I gather 
Slowly withdrawing his eyes from my face, the young _up the fragments of my poor favorite, folded them in m 
gentleman wrned away in portentous silence and | pictured handkerchief and went back to the play house 
moved toward the stump of a yellow birch which stood as melancholy and forlorn as possible. Now if Du 
in a hollow near by. A thicket of thrifty young sprouts | expected that this system of domestic government woul 
had sprung up around it, and after a nice examination | make me a pleasant and cheerful companion, | am vey 
Dan quietly cut one of the finest and proceeded to | much afraid that he found himself slightly mistake. 
smooth off the end with his knife, in a most systematic | It is true I could not give back blow for blow, but! 
and workman-like manner. could pout. So for two full hours, I sat amid the 
I had no idea of letting my litte husband dream that I ruins of my play house, sullen and in tears. My young 
was frightened half out of my wits, so crouching down | gentleman was all the time seeking his solitary enjr 
in the moss I tried to convince him and myself that I | ments in the neighborhood, now and then he would 
was diligently searching for my lost tea cups, and only | approach me as if by accident, but was each tim 
taking a peep at him from under my arm quite from a__ received with a manner so repulsive that even his coursgt 
feeling of amiable curiosity. | failed and he shrunk away into the depths of the woo 
With most quiet and gentlemanly deliberation, he again. At length he found it rather lonely amusement, 
pruned the sprout, cut away all the fresh green leaves | so gliding softly along the turf once more, he decapi 
except a little ornamental tuft at the tip; then flour- |! tated a fine mushroom that grew near me, with the a 
ishing it gracefully in the air with a sort of ferocious, of a young hostler, and inquired quite as a matter 
gallantry he moved toward me as. if he were about to || course, if I intended to sit still and make believe ery al 
indulge in one of the most pleasant recreations imaginable. | day. 
On this point my little husband and I happened to disa- | Now, an absolute, downtight whipping is an inflictio 
gree, a strong disinclination to partake in his amusement’ which deserves something more than a half apology. | 
took possession of me, and casting a deplorable look | looked unutterable thit.7s at my little husband but sa 
into the depths of the wood, I sprung away. 1 might as , nothing. 
well have attempted to outrun a full bred grey hound as ! “ Come, now, what’s the use,” said Dan, in the mo# 
my little husband. Scarcely had I cleared the shadow || insinuating manner, “ what if I did whip you 6 Tittle, 
flung by the tulip tree, when a sharp blow fell upon my 1 there wasn’t much harm in it. Come, now, stop po 
shoulder. A tuft of leaves flew across my face and ing, that’s a nice girl—wipe your face—don’t hunch 
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sour shoulders so, and I’ll take you down to old Nick’s 


chair, and let you see the water as it tumbles over the 
’ 


rocks.” 
Instead of wiping my face, and sinking the offensive 


| shoulders, I am afraid there was a slight increase of 
tulance on my part. 

“ Well,” said Dan, in a tone of quiet philosophy, “ if 
you will keep on pouting, who cares? I can go and 
break up the ground-bird’s nest, that’s one comfort.” 

“Qh, Dan, Dan, come back; I wasn’t pouting! I 
don’t mind being whipped a little, in the least, but don’t 
rob the poor birds,” I exclaimed, starting up terrified 
by his threat, for the thoughts of my little favorites || 
moaning and desolate, quite overéame me. 

Dan came back very deliberately, as if it were quite 
a matter of indifference to him, whether he robbed the 
nest, or went to “ old Nick’s chair.” 

“ Well, come along, now that you begin to act like 
folks,” he said, tearing off a portion of the tender bark | 
from the shattered birch sprout. ‘‘Come;”’ and giving | 
me a portion of bark with the air of a grand Turk, he 
led the way toward old Nick’s chair, quietly crounching 
his store of bark, as if nothing had happened to disturb 
us for a twelvemonth. 

A ledge of rocks shot half way across the falls, and 
except at the periodical floods, lay a solid causeway of 
granite, broken and glittering bright and dry in the 
sunshine. The stream swept idly around this rocky 
barrier to its ordinary channel, when it plunged in a 
roaring mass over the lowest shelf of the ledge, and 
spread itself a sheet of foam along the shore of the | 
whole rocky wall below. “Old Nick’s chair” was a|| 

"natural excavation sunk into the face of the precipice. | 

Athigh floods, the body of water shot from the precipice, | 

and curved over the seat like an areh of glittering | 
"amber. At low water, Galiah of Gath might have | 

} taken a comfortable nap in it, if he did not object to a| 
) slight, and, in warm weather, rather refreshing spray 
that arose continually from the fall—that is, if the giant | 
could make it perfectly convenient to descend to his 
seat over the back, which was scooped in the rock some | 
) ‘wenty feet down from the top of the ledge, and was } 
F perpendicular enough to terrify any one except the re- i 
» puted owner or my little husband. 
Thad haunted that ledge many a summer day, and | 
delighted to watch the fish float idly in the shallow 1 
water, where it slept scarcely disturbed by a ripple along | 
the upper skirt of the rock. I had plucked crimson | 
wild Howers from the cliffs where they grew, and was 
familiar with each shadowy angle or rocky shelf on the 
| causeway, but to look over the ledge, to clamber down 
the back of “old Nick’s chair,” the idea never entered 
my head, ’till it was introduced by that little husband. 
Putnam, with all his genius for descending steep | 
places, was no match for Dan; he could climb like a squir- 
rel, and play in the water like a sea fowl. When he 

‘wung himself over the p.°cipice, and glided down the 

back of old Nick’s chair, calling on me to follow, I 

crouched on the brink, terrified by the flood that foamed 

ind flashed beneath me, and burying my face in my 

‘ands, expected each moment to hear my little husband 
17 




















plunge headlong into the deep. I had made myself 
certain that this melancholy catastrophe must have 
taken place, when lo, the tassel of his variegated cap 
rose slowly above the edge of the rock. He leaped 
to my side, and the next instant I was desperately 
clinging to the jagged back of “ old Nick's chair,” and 
descending, I scarce knew how, after my bold compan- 
ion. 


It was a splendid view. The water foamed and 


| boiled and leaped at our feet, throwing up a shower of 


spray into the bright sunshine, ’till the air seemed 
woven with rainbows. The drops fell cool and bright 
around our feet, and by bending slightly to the left, we 








‘ could almost look und ring arch formed by the 
river, where it took ard plunge. The old 
bridge, the chestnut cottage, might be seen 


reposing quietly in the distance, softened into new 
beauty by the mist through which we gazed. It was 
almost impossible to be timid, when surrounded with 
objects so full of the lovely and sublime, and there was 
excitement in the roar and brightness, and beauty in 
every thing. It were impossible to say how long we 
remained in this perilous situation, but it was near sun- 
set when Dan called upon me to ascend the chair again. 
I looked fearfully up. There was some twenty feet of 
rock, rough and perpendicular, which I was called 
upon to climb, and above that I could see nothing but 
the clear blue sky. While I stood giddy and trembling 
at the attempt, my little husband clambered up like a 
cat, and flinging himself on the rock, looked exultingly 
down upon me and my fears. It was in vain that I 
entreated him to come down and help me—that I pro- ~ 
tested and explained how impossible it was that I 
should climb so high, he only laughed, and telling me 
not to make a girl of myself, but to come up like a man, 
took out his knife, and began whittling a piece of drift 
wood, as if he had no objection to my remaining in old 
Nick’s chair all night, if I peferred the premises to a 
station by his side. 

What a paralyzing cowardly word is that impossible. 
Since the day when I closed my eyes with a kind of 
shuddering desperation, and crept like a wild animal 
up the back of old Nick’s chair, I have never admitted 
its necessity in our language. It is no trifling achieve-- 
ment, that of learning to climb without help; and if my 
little husband taught me a dangerous lesson, it was a 
useful one. 

“TI say,” said Dan, laying his hand on my shoulder, 
as I was passing through the door yard gate that eve- 
ning, ‘I say; if you tell about that whipping, I'll just 
wait at the end of the bridge 'till your father comes 
home, and let him know that his little girl has been 
climbing down into “old Nick’s chair,” aud that if it 
hadn’t been for me, the fishes at the foot of the fall 
might have been nibbling at her by this time.” I was 
very careful not to mention the whipping. 

[I was aroused the next morning by a tumult upon the 
old bridge. Poer Mrs. Hays was there, wringing her 
hands in the most frantic grief, and bewailing the loss 
of her son and my little husband. _The whole neigh- 
borhood had been aroused. Men and women were 
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running down the sand bank road, and from Fall’s Hill, | ill-fortune as less experienced gentlemen of eight yea 

all in a state of terror and excitement. Two or three might have done, he took a pin from the lappelle of }, 

old men were eagerly consulting under the chestnut on | roundabout, bent it into a fish-hook and attaching itt, ; T 
the possibility of dragging the river so near the falls. | piece of twine which was in one of his numerous pockey 
A cluster of women ran to and fro on the bridge, be- | he dropped it into the water, muttering rather disen, 
seeching the bereaved mother to be comforted, and | tentedly about the want of bait; butall things consider 
asserting it as impossible that the seventh son.of a | making himself at home and quite comfortable. Ty 
seventh son could be drowned. One of the old gentle- | shouts and noise upon the bridge, as might be expected 

men under the tree also expressed his doubts, and mut- slightly discomposed the young angler, and when the ’ 
tered over an old proverb, the burthen of which went to | unlucky plank was removed and a crowd of eager fac 

prove that my little husband was likely to leave the | looked down upon him, he lifted his face for om 

world after a more exalted fashion than drowning. For || moment and called out rather impatiently: 


BY 








myself, I do not say it in a boasting or pharisaical spirit, || ‘ Do keep still there, here’s a shiner just beginning » we 
but I felt it my duty to ed under the affecting | nibble.” the 
dispensation. || They took my little husband from his perilous sex, wh 
All at once a piercing ose from the group of | though he protested against being removed 'till his pi see 
women on the bridge. Mrs. Hays rushed to the railing || hook had achieved a fish of some kind. When th» Al 
and clinging there, bent her pale face intently upon the | led him to his mother, he struggled manfully agains ray 
river, some dark object was circling with the water as it ||her embraces. Said he hated to be kissed by te Qu 
curled round one of the heavy supporters of the bridge | women, and insisted upon knowing what she wascryig ‘for 
it was taken by the current, and floated slowly downward. | about, and why she sat there with her cap untied, andbe wit 
It was my little husband’s cap. When the poor mother | face looking white as a sheet. After the crowd bx/ tise 
became certain of this, she uttered no sound, but her |dispersed Dan came to me where I was sitting quit Her 
white face fell forward on the railing, and but for a | dejected and forlorn. He informed me confidential; surf 
slight convulsion that now and then passed through her | that all the old men and women in the world wer cont 
form, she might have been without feeling. The friends 1} making fools of themselves, and that he intended to il Fro: 
gathered round her, silent and in tears, but with their | through the bridge into the water and sink three tims De 
pale faces bent upon the river, where allexpected to see | some day just to spite them all. My heart beat mm scen 
the lost boy arising to the surface. On hearing the cry cheerfully as this announcement was made, and I ve a 80 
of agony wrung from the mother at the sight of her son’s | tured to insinuate in the most affectionate manner th} ther 
cap, the old men left the chestnut and rushed down the | a determination so magnanimous ought not to be delayx§_ —_—dbeho 
: bank ’till they stood underneath the bridge. They beyond the first convenient opportunity. of ar 
looked anxiously up and down the stream, bent forward | My little husband forgot his resolution, and, alas,e— —_—ascer 


and peered among the posts of dark and sodden timber length he forgot me also. A little girl on School Hif dove: 
around which the waters curled and rippled with was my successor; a pretty creature, with black ew recei 


unceasing monotony. One bent almost to the water’s | and cheeks that dimpled whenever she was spoken®— — = Th 
edge and gazed upwards amid the dusky massive beams | Dan deserted me in the cherry season; our trees did} 7 whoo 
that bound and girded the old bridge together. He ' bear that summer, but Mrs. Kinney, my rival’s mothe— | of wh 
spoke a few words and pointed with his finger; ca had seven trees all in full fruit. ; that « 
others bent down and gazed upwards as he had done. || Jt is many a long year since I have seen my /ittt Euroy 


Now they all stood upright, flung up their hats and "husband, but I have a presentiment that we shall mee ¢ of wai 
shouted that the boy was found. Again that agonizing | again. ‘‘ Coming events cast their shadows befor, B the bs 
cry broke from the unhappy mother—she thought it was and I have made an engagement to walk over the ci >) warric 
the corpse of her boy the men had seen. prison, to visit the penitentiary on Blackwell’s Islaxt 

“ Found—found ! and alive!” shouted the men once | and it is possible that our party may explore as far® 


more. There was no sound then—the mother sunk | Sing Sing. 





























with a choking sob upon the rough planking of the | es aieaeantials directi 
bridge, and lay there trembling and helpless, but weeping | r The 
like a child. Two or three friends gathered around her || Men whoare self-willed, are in their demeanor perv van. 
and the rest hurried down to where the old men were | and froward, stiff @nd stubborn, with much inconvenien be see: 
standing. to others, and commonly with more to themselves. I stream 

There was my little husband, perched upon a cross- | must be just as they will have it; what, if ten to OM) In her 
beam of the bridge, half way between the planking and i think otherwise; what, if generally, the wisest men wt tasked 
the water, fishing with extraordinary perseverance and “agreed to the contrary; what, if the most presi J) "ght hi 


tranquillity. In crossing the bridge, a loose plank had { necessity of affairs do not admit it; what, if pubu that 
tilted and but for the cross-beam which received the | authority does not allow it !—Yet so it must be, becao* 



















person of my little husband, he had been precipitated | they fancy it, otherwise they will not be quiet; ean 
into the river where it was from ten to twenty feet in | they sacrifice the greatest benefits of society, pubir Truly. | 
depth. But even in this peril Dan forgot nothing of order and peace, mutual love and friendship, comm coated 

that dignity and presence of mind befitting the seventh || safety and prosperity, to their private will and humor-— 
son of a seventh son. Instead of whimpering over his | Barrow. * Cont 
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Original. || branches of his art. The flashing of her eye was a 


‘ . » | voice to her warriors;—the waving of her hand was a 
THE ROMANCE OF CAROLINA. |summons that the loyal and the brave heart sprang 


pod - , oe . 
wy rue avrnon OF “GUY RIVERS,” “THE vemassee,” “aE | ger to obey! A shrill signal issued from her half 
KINSMEN,” “ PELAYO,” ETC. || parted lips, and the now numerous canoes scattered 

es || themselves on every side as if to surround the European 


SECOND NOUVELLETTE. CHIQUOLA, THE CAPTIVE. || enemy, or, at least, to make the assault on both vessels 





ant || simultaneous. 

«“ Now mounts he the ocean wave, banished, forlorn, Ht The Spaniard beheld, as if by magic, the whole bay 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn.” S esverad with boats. The light canoes were soon 
— } launched from the shore, and they shot forth from its 

Tue flight of Combahee, and her descent into the | thousand indentations as fast as the warriors poured 
waters of the bay, were ominous of uproar. Instantly, ! down from the interior. Each of these warriors came 
the cry of rage arose from a thousand voices. The || armed with the bow ell filled quiver of arrows. 
whole body of the people, as with a common instinct, | These were formed ong canes of the adjacent 
seemed instantly to comprehend the national calamity. ! swamps; shafts equa nacious and elastic, feathered 
A dozen canoes, shot forth from every quarter, with the || with plumes from the eagle or the stork, and headed 
rapidity of arrows in their flight, to the rescue of the | with triangular barbs of flint, broad but sharp, of which 
Queen. Like a bright mermaid, swimming at evening each Indian had always a plentiful supply. The vigor 
for her own green island, she now appeared, beating | with which these arrows were impelled from the string 
with familiar skill the swelling waters, and, with prac- || was such, that, without the escaupil or cotton armor 
tised hands, throwing behind her their impelling billows. | which the Spaniards generally wore, the shaft has been 
Her long, glossy, black hair was spread out upon the |! known to pass clear through the body of the victim. 
surface of the deep, like some veil of net-work meant to | Thus armed and arranged, with numbers constantly 
conceal from immodest glances the feminine form below. | increasing, the people of Combahee, gathering at her 
From the window of the cabin whence she disappeared, | summons, darted boldly from the shore, and taking up 
De Ayllon beheld her progrese, and looked upon the | positions favorable to the attack, awaited only the signal 
scene with such admiration as was within the nature of | to begin. 
a soul so mercenary. He saw the fearless courage of } Meanwhile, the Spanish ships began to spread forth 
the man, in all her movements ; and never did Spaniard || their broad wings for flight. Anticipating some such 
behold such exquisite artifice in swimming on the part | condition of things as the present, the wily De Ayllon had 
of any of his race. She was now in safety. She had | made his preparations for departure at the same time 
ascended, and taken her seat in one of the canoes, a that he had planned the scheme for his successful 
dozen contending, in loyal rivalry, for the privilege of treachery. The one movement was devised to follow 
receiving her person. || immediately upon the footsteps of the other. His sails 

Then rose the cry of war! Then sounded that fearful || were loosened and flapping in the wind. To trim them 
whoop of hate, and rage, and defiance, the very echoes for the breeze, which, though light was yet favorable to 
of which have made many a faint heart tremble since | pj, flight, was the work of a moment only; and ere the 






that day, It was probably on this occasion, that the || word was given for the attack, on the part of the Indians, 
European, for the first time, listened to this terrible ery || the huge fabrics of the Spaniards began to move slowly 
of war and vengeance. At the signal, the canoes upon i through the subdued waters. Then followed the signal. 
the bay scattered themselves to surround the ships; the | First came a shaft from Combahee herself; well aimed 
warriors along the shore loosened the fasts of the boats, | and launched with no mean vigor; that, striking full in 
and pushed off to join the conflict ; while the hunter in the bosom of De Ayllon, would have proved fatal but for 


the forests, stopped sudden in the eager chase, and sped ] the plate mail which was hidden beneath his coat of 


| forward, with all the feeling of coercive duty, in the | buff. A wild whoop succeeded, and the air was 


direction of those summoning sounds. || instantly clouded by the close flight of the Indian 
The fearless Combahee, with soul on fire, led the || arrows. Nothing could have been more decided, more 
van. She stood erect in her canoe. Her form might prompt and rapid, than this assault. The shaft had 


| be seen from every part of the bay. The hair still | scarcely been dismissed from the string before another 


“reamed, unbound and dripping, from her shoulders. | supplied its place; and however superior might have 


) In her left hand she grasped a bow such as would have been the armament of the Spanish captain, however 


tasked the ability of the strong man in one day. Her | unequal the conflict from the greater size of his vessels, 

Poy hand was extended, as if in denunciation towards | and the bulwarks which necessarily gave a certain 

. ; " \degree of protection, it was a moment of no incon 
—— bas we , . 

Built in the eclipse and eal with curces dark,” | siderable anxiety to the kidnappers! De Ayla, though 

a base, was not a bloody-minded man. His object was 


nich her husband and her poagie were bee seg Fi spoil not slaughter. Though his men had their firelocks 


Truly, her’ : seh || 
y, her's was the form and the attitude for a high lim readiaces, end 2 fw pieces of canauqpeds ‘dlendy 


souled pai . ; 
Ponterir-ens, the mace of the crempts | prepared and pointed, vet he hesitated to §ive the word, 


* Continued from page 40. | which should hurry into eternity so many ignorant 
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fellow beings, upon whom he had just inflicted so 
shameful an injury. He commanded his men to cover | 
themselves behind the bulwarks, unless where the man- | 
agement of the ships required their unavoidable expo- || 
sure, and, in such cases, the persons employed were | 
provided with the cotton armor which had been usually | 
found an adequate protection against arrows shot by the | 
feeble hands of the Indians of the Lucayos. 

But the vigorous savages of Combahee, were a very | 
different race. They belonged to the great family of | 
the Muscoghees; the parent stock, without question, of | 
those indomitable tribes which, under the names of | 
Yemassee, Stono, Muscoghee, Mickasukee, and Semi- | 
nole, have made themse mbered and feared, | 
through successive years o nexperience, without 
having been entirely quelle 
hour. It was soon found by De Ayllon that the escaupil | 
was no protection against injury. It baffled the force of 
the shaft but could not blunt it, and one of the inferior 
officers, standing by the side of the commander, was | 
pierced through his cotton gorget. The arrow penetrated | 
his throat, and he fell, to all appearance, mortally | 
wounded. The Indians beheld his fall. They saw the 
confusion that the event seemed to inspire, and their | 
delight was manifested in a renewed shout of hostility, 
mingled by screams, which denoted, as clearly as lan- 
guage, the delight of savage triumph. Still, De Ayllon | 
forebore to use the destructive weapons which he had 
in readiness. His soldiers murmured ; but he answered 
them by pointing to the hold, and asking: 







quieted to the present 


{ 


} 
| 
{ 
| 


“Shall we cut our own throats in cutting theirs? I | 
see not present enemies but future slaves in all these 
assailants.” 


It was not mercy but policy that dictated his forbear- 
ance. But it was necessary that something should be 
done in order to baffle and throw off the Indians. The 
breeze was too light and baffling, and the movements of 
the vessels too slow to avoid them. The light barks of 
the assailants, impelled by vigorous arms, in such smooth } 
water, easily kept pace with the progress of the ships. 
Their cries of insult and hostility increased. Their 
arrows were shot, without cessation, at every point at 
which an enemy was supposed to harbor himself; and, 
under the circumstances, it was net possible always to 
take advantage of a cover in performing the necessary 
duties which accrued to the seamen of the ships. The 
Indians haa not yet heard the sound of European 
cannon. De Ayllon resolved to ivtimidate them. A 
emall piece, such as in that day was employed for the 
defence of castles, called a falconet, was elevated above 
the canoes, so that the shot, passing over the heads of | 
their inmates, might take effect upon the woods along | 





the shore. As the sudden and sullen roar of this unex- 
pected thunder was heard, every Indian sunk upon his | 
knees; every paddle was dropped motionless in the 
water; while the uplifted bow fell from the half pare- 
lyzed hands of the warrior, and he paused, uncertain of 
safety but incapable of flight. The effect was great, but 
momentary @nly. To a truly brave people, there is 
nothing more transient than the influence of panic. ! 





‘| to individual conflict with their enemies. 
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When the Indian warriors looked up, they beheld on 
of their people still erect—unalarmed by the strang 
thunder—still looking the language,—=still acting th 
part of defiance ;—and, oh! shame to their manhood, 
this person was their Queen. Instead of fear, the 
expression upon her countenance was that of scom, 
They took fire at the expression. Every heart gathere 
new warmth at the blaze shining from her eyes, 
Besides, they discovered that they were unharmed. 
The thunder was a mere sound. They had not see 
the bolt. This discovery not only relieved their feay 
but heightened their audacity. Again they move 
forward. Again the dart was clapt upon the string, 
Singing one chorus, the burden of which, in our language, 
would be equivalent toa summons to a feast of vultures, 
they again set their canoes in motion; and now, nota 
before, simply content to get within arrow distance, they 
boldly pressed forward upon the very course of th 
ships; behind, before, and on every side ; sending ther 
arrows through every opening, and distinguishing, by 
their formidable aim, every living object which came i 
sight. Their skill in the management of their canoes; 
in swimming ; their great strength and agility, prompted 
them to a thousand acts of daring; and some were found 
bold enough to attempt, while leaping from their boats 


beneath the very prow of the slowly advancing vessels, 5 
|| to grasp the swinging ropes and thus elevate themselves 


These failed, 
it is true, and sank into the waters; but such an even 
implied no sort of risk to these fearless warriors. They 
were soon picked up by their comrades, only to renew, 


in this or in other forms, their gallant but uusuccessiil F 


efforts. 

But these efforts might yet be successful. Shipsia 
those days were not the monstrous palaces which they 
are in ours. An agile form, under favoring circum 
stances, might easily clamber up their sides; atid such 
was the equal activity and daring of the savages, espe 
cially to make it apparent to De Ayllon that it would 
need something more decisive than had yet been done, 
on his part, to shake himself free from their inveterstt 
hostility. At a moment when their fury was redoubled 
and increased by the impunity which had attended ther 
previous assaults,—when every bow was uplifted ani 
every arrow pointed, under the eye of their Queen; ® 
if for a full application of all their strength, and skil 
and courage ;—her voice, now loud in frequent spect, 
inciting them to a last and crowning effort ; and si 
herself, erect in her bark as before, and within less thas 
thirty yards of the Spanish vessel ;—at this moment, and 
to avert the storm of arrows which threatened his seamet 
who vere then, perforce, busy with the rigging in conse 
quence of a sudden change of wind,—De Ayllon ga 
a signal to bring Chiquola from below. Struggling 
between two Spanish officers, his arms pinioned at t 
elbows, the young Cassique was dragged forward to tl 
side of the vessel and presented to the eyes of his Que? 
and people, threatened with the edge of the very weap™ 
which had beguiled him to the perfidious bark. 

A hollow groan arose on every hand. The points df 
the uplifted arrows were dropped; and, for the first 
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| paddles; the poor Queen straining her eyes along the 

_ Waste, until, in the grey of twilight and of distance, the 

| vessels of the robbers were completely hidden from her 
) sight. 


/ with his arms still pinioned. His feet were also fas- | 
| tened now, and a close watch put upon him. It was a 


5 once ceased. He sunk down on the cushion with the 


} "pon his features ; yet De Ayllon did not fail to perceive 


THE 
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time, the proud spirit passed out of the eyes of Com- i 
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heavily over their arches with the collected energies of 


bahee, and her head sunk forward, with an air of hopeless i a wild and stubborn soul. 


° | 
selfabandonment, upon her breast! A deep silence 


followed, broken only by the voice of Chiquola. What 
he said, was, of course, not understood by his captors ; 


. co 
but they could not mistake the import of his action. | 


Thrice, while he spoke to his people, did his hand, 
wresting to the utmost the cords upon his arms, smite 
his heart, imploring, as it were, the united arrows of his | 
people to this conspicuous mark. But the Amazon had 
not courage for this. She was speechless! Every eye 
was turned upon her, but there was no answering 
response in her’s; and the ships of the Spaniard pro- 
ceeded on their way to the sea with a momently 
increasing rapidity. Still, though no longer assailing, 
the canoes followed close, and kept up the same relative 
distance between themselves and enemies, which had 
been observed before. Combahee now felt all her 
feebleness, and as the winds increased, and the waves 
of the bay, feeling the more immediate influence of the 
ocean, rose into long heavy swells, the complete convic- 
tion of her whole calamity seemed to rush upon her 
soul. Chiquola had now been withdrawn from sight. 
His eager adjurations to his Queen and people, might, 
it was feared, prompt them to that Roman sort of 
sacrifice which the captive himself seemed to implore; | 
and perceiving that the savages had suspended the 
assault, De Ayllon had commanded his removal. But 
with his disappearance the courage of his Queen revived. } 
Once more she gave the signal for attack, in a discharge 
of arrows; and once more the captive was set before 
their eyes, with the naked sword above his head, 
in-terrorem as before. The same effect ensued. The 
arm of hostility hung suspended and paralyzed. The 
cry of anguish which the cruel picture extorted from the 
bosom of Combahee, was echoed by that of the multi- 
tude; and without a purpose or a hope, the canoes 
hovered around the course of the retreating ships, ’till 
the broad Atlantic, with all its mighty billows received 
them; and the vigorous breath of the increasing wind, 
soon enabled them to shake off their hopeless pursvers. 
Yet still the devoted savages plied their unremitting 


Meanwhile, Chiquola was hurried back to the cabin, 


courtesy which the Spaniards considered due to his 
legitimacy that the cabin was made his place of irapri- 
sooment. With his withdrawal from the presence of 
his people, his voice, his eagerness and animation, all at 


sullen, stolid indifference which distinguishes his people 
nallembarrassing situations. A rigid immobility settled 


that when he, or any of his officers approached the 
captive, his eyes gleamed upon them with the fury of 
bis native panther ;—gleamed bright, with irregular } 








tashes, beneath his thick black eye-brows, which gloomed ' 





“‘ He is dangerous,” said De Ayllon, “‘ be careful how 
you approach him.” 

But though avoided he was not neglected. De Ayllon 
himself prefered him food; not forgetting to tender him 
a draught of that potent beverage by which he had been 
partly overcome before. But the sense of wrong was 
uppermost, and completely subdued the feeling of appe- 


tite. He regarded the proffer of the Spaniard with a 


| keen, but composed look of ineffable disdain; never 


lifted his hand to receive it; and beheld it set down 
within his reach without indicating, by word or look, 
his consciousness of been done. 
had elapsed and the d food still remained un- 
touched. His captor consoled himself with the idea 
that hunger would subdue his stubbornness ;—but when 
the morning came, and the noon of the next day, and the 
young savage still refused to eat or drink, the case 
became serious; and the mercenary Spaniard began to 
apprehend that he should lose one of the most valuable 
of his captives. He approached the youth and by signs 
expostulated with him upon his rejection of the food ; 
bat he received no satisfaction; the savage remained 
inflexible ; and but a single glance of his large, bright 
eye, requited De Allyon for his selfish consideration. 
But that look expressed the hunger and thirst which in 
no other way did Chiquola deign to acknowledge; but 
that hunger and thirst were not for food but for blood ; 
—revenge, the atonement for his wrongs and shame. 
Never had the free limbs of Indian warrior known such 
an indignity—never could indignity have been conceived 
less endurable. Nowords can describe, as no mind can 
imagine the volume of tumultuous strife, and fiercer, 
maddening thoughts and feelings, boiling and burning in 
the brain and bosom of the gallant but inconsiderate 
youth ;—thoughts and feelings so strangely subdued, so 
completely hidden in those composed muscles,—only 
speaking through that dilating, but fixed, keen, inveterate 
eye! 

De Ayllon was perplexed. The remaining captives 
gave him little or no trouble. Plied with the liquors 
which had seduced them at first, they were very gene- 
rally in that state of drunkenness, when a certainty of 
continued supply reconciles the degraded mind very 
readily to any condition. But with Chiquola the case 
was very different. Here, at least, was character—the 
pride of self-dependance ; the feeling of moral responsi- 
bility; the ineradicable consciousness of that shame 
which prefers to feel itself and not to be blinded. De 
Ayllon had known the savage nature only under its 
feebler and meaner aspects. The timid islanders of the 
Lucayos—the spiritless and simple natives of Hayti— 
were of quite another class. The Indian of the North 






Some hours 


American continent, whatever his vices or his weak- 
nesses, was yet a man. He was more. was a 
conqueror—accustomed to conquer! It was his boast 


that where he came he stood; where he stood he 
remained ; and where he remained, he was the only 
man! The people whom he found were women. He 
made them and kept them so,— 
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“Severe the school that made them bear | dingly brought up from below, and placed on the op, 
The ills of life without a tear; | . 2 a eg 
And stern the doctrine thet denied ter deck in a pleasant and elevated situation. At fire 
The sachem fame, the warrior pride, | the effe is F 
Who, urged Ly nature’s wants, confess’d a yromisca w Soames te oe officer ha 
The need that hunger’d in his breast :— |suggested. There was a sudden looking up, in th 
Or, when beneath his foeman’s knife, . . . 
Who stand sesveons prayer for He — captive, of all his features. His eyes were no lone 
Or, in the chase, whose strength was spent, cast downwards; and a smile seemed to pass over ty 
ante lips which, of late, had been so rigidly compress 
Who sought his allies camp by night, He looked long, and with a keen expression of inten: 
And, ere the missives well were told, bo ck ob d the 1 h of 
Complain’d of hunger, wet and cold !— \ at the sky above, and the long stretch of water befn 
A woman, if in strife, his foe, ‘and around him. But there was one object of me 
Could give, yet not receive, a blow ;— ® ’ ‘ Me 
Or if, undexterously and dull, ‘interest, upon which his eyes fastened with a seemiy 
His hand and knife should fail to win jbound. This was the land. The low sandy shor 
The dripping warm scalp from the skull : ‘ . : 
To him his yellow mocasin !” arid -island slips that skirt the Georgia coast, th: 





Such was the charact ce, and Chiquola was | known under the general name of Florida, lay on ty 
no recreant. Such was aracter. He had no | right. The gentleness of the breeze, and smoothnes . 


complaint. He looked no emotions. The marble || of the water, enabled the ships which were of lig: 
could not have seemed less corrigible ; and but for that 1 burthen, to pursue a course along with the land, a; 
occasional flashing from his dark eye, whenever any of || small distance, varying from five to ten miles. Long 
his captors drew near to the spot where he sat, none } and earnestly did the captive gaze upon this, to bir 
would have fancied that in his bosom lurked a single | Elysian tract. There dwelt tribes, he well knew, whic 
feeling of hostility or discontent. Still he ate not; | were kindred to his people. From any one of the th 
drank not. It was obvious to the Spaniard that he had sand specks of shore which caught his eye, he coui 
adopted the stern resolution to forbear all sustenance, | easily find his way back to his queen and county 
and thus defeat the malice of his enemies. He had no t What images of bliss and wo, on the renee momen. 
fear of death, and he could not endure bonds. That he | did these two words suggest to his struggling and a» 
would maintain that resolution to the last, none could || nized spirit. Sudden he caught the eyes of the Spanis 
doubt who watched his sullen immobility—who noted || captain gazing upon him, with a fixed, inquiring glane 
the fact, that he spoke nothing, neither in the language ! and his own eyes were instantly averted from thow 
of entreaty nor complaint. He was resolved on suicide! | objects which he alone desired to see. It would se 
It is an error to suppose, as has been asserted, that the | a8 if he fancied that the Spaniard was able to look im 


" 4" . i lige ‘ 
Indians never commit suicide. The crime is a very | his soul. His form grew more erect beneath the «n 


. ° - bas ° . ' 
common one among them, in periods of great national tiny of his captor, and his countenance once more 
on its former expression of immobility. 


calamity. The Cherokee warrior frequently destroyed | 
himself when the small pox had disfigured his visage ; ! De Ayllon approached, followed by a boy, bringiy 
for, it must be remembered, that an Indian warrior is, | fresh food and wine, which were once more plac 
of all human beings, one of the vainest, on the score of || within his reach. By signs, the Spaniard encourage 
his personal appearance. He unites, as they are usu- | him to eat. The Indian returned him not the slightes 
ally found united even in the highest states of civiliza- glance of recognition. His eye alone spoke, and 
tion, the strange extremes of ferocity and frivolity. language was still that of hate and defiance. De A 
De Ayllon counselled with his officers as to what | lon left him, and commanded that none should apprott 
should be done with their captive. He would certainly | or seem to observe him. He conjectured that his sd 
die on their hands. Balthazar de Morla, his lieuten- || bornness derived something of its stimulus from ® 
ant—a stern fierce savage himself, proposed that they ' consciousness that eyes of strange curiosity were fit 


should kill him, as a way of shortening their trouble, | upon him; and that Nature would assert her claim! 






and dismissing all farther cares upon the project. 1 this artificial feeling were suffered to subside withos 
“ He is but one,” said he, “ and though you may call i farther provocation. 
him King or Cassique, he will sell for no more than any But when three hours more had elapsed, and & 


one of his own tribe, in the market of Isabella. At } food still remained untouched, De Ayllon was in de 
worst, it will only be a loss to him, for the fellow is || spair. He approached Chiquola, attended by the fer 
resolved to die. He will bring you nothing, unless for | Balthazar de Morla. 
the skin of his carcass, and that is not a large one.” oo Why do you not eat, savage !” exclaimed this 
A young officer of more humanity, Jaques Carazon, || son, shaking his hand threateningly at the Indian, ® - 
offered different counsel. He recommended that the | glancing upor him with the eyes of one, only wal"—, 





poor Indian be taken on deck. The confinement in the } and anxious for the signal to strike and slay. It oe 


cabin he thought might sicken him. The fresh air, and | captive failed to understand the language of the Sper : 
the via of the sky and sea, might work a change in bee that of his looks and action was in no ye he 4 
him, and provoke in him a love of life. Reasoning | quivocal. Chiquola gave him glance for et ! 
from the European nature, such advice would most | eye lighted up with those angry fires which ¥ 
probably have realized the desired effect; and De Ayl- | sa going waphnn y oe it was cael ew? 
lon was struck with it. _both observers, that nothing more w 

“ Let it be done,” he said; and Chiquola was accor- freedom of hand and foot to have brought the 
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but unbending savage, into the death grapple with his | 


insulting enemy. The unsubdued tiger-like expression 
of the warrior, was rather increased than subdued by 
famine; and even De Ayllon recoiled from a look 
which made him momentarily forgetful of the cords 


which fastened the limbs, and rendered impotent the 


violence, and commanded him to retire. Then, speak- | 
ing genuy, he endeavored to soothe the irritated Indian, 
by kind tones and persuasive action. He pointed to the | 
food, and by signs, endeavored to convey to his mind 
the idea of the painful death which must follow his 
wilful abstinence much longer. For a few moments 
Chiquola gave’ no heed to these suggestions, but look- 
ing round once more to the strip of shore whicli lay 
upon his right, a sudden change passed over his || 


features. He turned to De Ayllon, and muttering a, 


few words in his own language, nodded his head, while. 
’ his fingers pointed to the ligatures around his elbows 
The action clearly denoted a willingness || 


and ancles. 


to take his food, provided his limbs were set free. De 


suggestion. 


| the indulgence. 


“He will attack you the moment he is free.” 


“ But,” replied the younger officer, by whose counsel | 
) he had already been brought upon the deck—*“ but of | He was free. 
5 what avail would be his attack. We are armed, and | was the feeling which found utterance in his glance. 


I he is weaponless. We are many, and he is but one. 
| It only needs that we should be watchful, and keep in | 


readiness.” 


THE ROMANCE OF CAROLINA. 


He reproved Balthazar for his | 


“His pride keeps him from it,” said De Ayllon. 
“He will not eat so long as we are looking on him. 
Let us withdraw to some little distance, and watch 
| him.” 

His orders were obeyed. The soldiers were de- 
|spatched to another quarter of the vessel, though still 
commanded to remain under arms. De Ayllon with 
his two officers then withdrew, concealing themselves in 
different situations where they might observe all the 
movements of the captive. 
ment promised to be as little productive of fruits as the 
previous ones. 


For a time, this arrange- 


Chiquola remained immoveable, and 
| the food untouched. But, after a while, when he per- 


j jately near, his crouching 
, but so slightly, so slily, 

1 'that it was scarcely pertoptible to them who watched 
him. 


‘ceived that none was 
form might be seen in 


His head revolved slowly, and his neck turned 
without any corresponding movement of his lips, until 
|| he was able to take in all objects, which he might pos- 
sibly see, in almost every part of the deck. The man 
} at the helm, the sailor on the yard, while beholding 


Ayllon proceeded to consult with his officers upon this | him, scarcely saw the cat-like movement of his eyes. 
The elder, Balthazar de Morla, opposed | These, when he had concluded his unobtrusive exami 


| nation of the vessel, were turned upon the shore, with 
|| the expression of an eager joy. His heart spoke out its 
feelings in the flashing of his dilating and kindled eyes. 


That was the feeling of his soul! That 


| The degrading cords were no longer on the limbs of 
the warrior, and was not his home almost beneath his 


! eyes? He started to his feet erect. He looked around 


“Well!” said Balthazar, with a sneer, “I trust that) him; spurned the food and the wine cup from his path, 
you will be permitted the privilege of undoing his bonds; | and shrieking the war whoop of his tribe, with a single 
for if ever savage had the devil in his eye, this savage | 

has.” 

{ 


rush and bound, he plunged over the sides of the vessel 
into those blue waters which dye with the complexion 


“T will do it,” replied the young man, calmly, with- | of the Gulf, the less beautiful waves of the Atlantic. 


out seeming to heed the sneer. 


“Desperate men have no sense!” 


“T do not fear the | 1 
7 savage, even if he should grapple with me. 
) scarcely think it possible that he would attempt such a || ried to the side of his vessel as soon as he distinguished 
7 measure. He has evidently too much sense for that.” 
said the other; |, admiration and disappointment, where the bold savage 


But I | quite too sudden for them to prevent. 


|| the proceeding. 


This movement, so unexpected by the captors, was 
De Ayllon hur- 


He beheld, with mingled feelings of 


but the counsels of the younger officer prevailed with || || Was buffeting the billows in the vain hope of reaching 


. De Ayllon, and he was commissioned to undo the bonds | 


the distant shores. A boat was instantly let down into 


of the captive, at the same time every precaution was } the sea, manned with the ablest seamen of the ship. 
taken that the prisoner, when set free, should do the || | It was very clear that Chiquola could neither make the 
young man no hurt. Several soldiers were stationed | | land, nor contend very long with the powerful waters 


at hand, to interpose in the event of danger, and De | of the deep. This would have been a task beyond the 
\yllon and Balthazar, also, with drawn swords, stood || /powers of the strongest man, and the most skilful 
beside Jaques Carazon as he bent down on one knee to | swimmer, and the brave captive had been without food 


)perform the duty of supposed danger which had been || more than twenty-four hours. 
Passigned him. 


But their apprehensions of assault | 
Proved groundless. Whether it was that Chiquola| 
really entertained no design of mischief, or that he was | 


such attempt, he remained perfectly quiescent, and | 


yn after his limbs had been freed, showed no disposi-| 


tion to use them. 
“Eat!” said De Ayllon, pointing to the food. The 


ntouched, 


‘yFestrained by prudence, on seeing the formidable Preps | 
"tions which had been made to bafile and punish any | 


pc@ptive looked at him in silence, but the food remained || him. 


Still he could be seen, 
striving vigorously, in a course straight as an arrow, for 
the shore; rising from billow to billow ; now submerged, 
| still ascending, and appareatly without any diminution 
of the vigor with which he began his toils. 

The rowers, meanwhile, plied their oars with becom- 
ing energy. The Indian, though a practical swimmer, 
began, at length, to show signs of exhaustion. He was 
seen from the ship, and with the aid of a glass, to be 
struggling feebly. The boat was gaining rapidly upon 
He might be saved. It needed only that he 





|| should will it so; would he but turn and employ his 
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remaining strength in striving for the boat, instead of} 
wasting it in an idle effort for those shores which he | 
could never more hope to see! 
“He turns!” cried De Ayllon. 
saved. The boat will reach him soon. 
more, and they are up with him!” 
“He turns, indeed,” said Carazon, “but it is to 
wave his hand in defiance.” 
“ They reach him—they are up with him !” exclaimed | 
the former. 
“ Ay!”’ answered the latter, “‘ but he sinks-—he has | 


. i! 
“He willpyet be | 
A few strokes | 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 

it 
i 


HI 


gone down.” 
“No! they have taken him into the boat!” 


“You mistake, sir ; d t see where he rises ? } 
almost a ship’s length ~~ © of the boat. There | 


spoke the savage soul. He will not be saved !” 


This was true. Chiquola preferred death to bon- || 


dage. The boat changed its course with that of the | 


swimmer. 
hope of De Ayllon was excited as he beheld the scene | 
from the ship; and once more the voice of his lieu-| 
tenant cried discouragingly— } 
“He has gone down, and for ever. He will not | 
suffer us to save him.” 
This time he spoke truly. The captive had disap- | 


peared. The boat, returning now, alone appeared above | 


the waters, and De Ayllon turned away from the scen 
wondering much at the indomitable spirit and fearless 
courage of the savage, but thinking much more seriously 
of the large number of pesos which this transaction had 
cost him. It was destined to cost him more, but of 


this hereafter. . W. G. 5S. 


Original. 


MY BONNIE JEAN. 


BY ANDREW M’MAKIN. 


On, ken ve wha’s my bonnie Jean? 

Ob, ken ye wha’s my bonnie Jean? 

"Mang a’ the lasses on the green, 
A’ in the morning early. 

She wears a modest blushin’ rose, 

On either cheek its fellow blows, 

And round her steps its sweetness throws 
O’ her I lo’e most dearly. 


Whene’er the pipe its music plays, 

In sportive reel or pastoral lays, 

Oh, mark ye she wi’ drooping eyes, 
Who's fawn-like tripping near me! 

Virtue in her bosom glows, 

A vestal shrine of virgin snows, 

While from the tongue enchantment flows, 
O’ her I lo’e most dearly. 


The sloe’s nae blacker than her e’en, 
Her brow wad grace a Britain's queen, 
While bright her smile as sunny sheen, 
Aye dancing gay and cheerly. 
I fain would shield her heart frae care, 
And ilka pang her bosom spare, 
For ever sworn the fate to share, 
O’ her I lo’e most dearly. 


QUEEN PHILIPPA. 


Once more it neared him. Once more the | 







Original. 
QUEEN PHILIPPA. 











































H. SIGOURNEY. 


BY LYDIA 


EpwaRp was fir’d with rage.— 
“‘ Bring forth,” he said, 


ie The hostages, and let their death instruct 


This contumacious city.” 
Forth they came— 
The rope about their necks—those patriot men 











Who nobly chose an ignominious doom 
To save their country’s blood. Famine and toil, i 
And the long siege, had worn them to the bone, . 
Yet from their eye spoke that heroic soul, F 
Which scorns the body’s ill. Father and son t 
| Stood side by side, and youthful forms were there, ae 
| By kindred linked—for whom the sky of life = 
| Was bright with love—yet no repining sigh ge 
| Darken’d their hour of fate. Well had they tax’d fu 
| The midnight thought, and nerv’d the wearied arm, he 
| While months and seasons thinn’d their wasted ranks Sp 
| The harvest fail’d—the joy of vintage ceas’d, wit 
| Vine-dresser and grape-treader mann’d the walls, me 
| And when they sank with hunger, others came gra 
e, | Of cheek more pale, perchance, but strong at heart. ) gai 
Yet still those spectres pour’d their arrow-flight, her 
|| Or hurled the deadly stone, while at the gates, and 
| The Conqueror of Cressy sued in vain. win, 
|| Lead them to die,” he bade! 4 ting 
| In noble hearts i the | 
|| There was a throb of pity for the foe chee 
|| So fallen, and so unblenching; yet none dared intel, 
| Meet that fierce temper, with the word, forgive ! and \ 
| Who comes with hasty step, and flowing robe, the vi 
} And hair so slightly bound? The Queen! the Quee rich | 
} An earnest pity on her lifted brow, > heavi 
|| Tears in her azure eye like drops of light dimin 
|| What seeks she, with such fervid eloquence !— queen 
_ Life for the lost! and ever as she fears was y 
Her suit in vain, more wildly heaves her breast, admir 
In secresy of prayer, to seve her lord lively, 
| From cruelty so dire, and from the pangs suscep 
| Of late remorse. At first, the strong resolve power! 
_Curl’d on his lip, and raised his haughty head in its 
While every firm-set muscle, prouder swell’d accomy 
| To iron rigor. Then, his flashing eye rich cas 
| Rested upon her, ’till its softened glance have in 
_Confessed contagion from her tenderness eightees 
As with a manly and chivalrous grace partners 
} The boon he gave.— ‘ enduring 
Ob, Woman !—ever seek he had 
A victory like this; with heavenly warmth & enn 
| Still melt the icy purpose, and preserve “action 
| From error’s path, the heart that thou dost fold Rarel 
| Close in thine own pure love. Yes, ever be purer joy 
| The advocate of sorrow, and the friend when pre 
Of those whom all forsake, so may ¢hy prayer become bi 
In thine adversity, be heard of Him ng trod fa 
| hours to 


|| Who multiplies to pardon. 
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Original. | but by the absence of his idol. The storm had ceased 
THE COUSINS; OR, A TALE OF PASSION. {its wailing; the stars, just fading before the more pow- 
‘erful rays of a clearer light, still twinkled in the firma- 
Fasr fell the rain and hoarsely moaned the wind as it || ment as though reluctant to withdraw their soothing 
swept through the streets of our giant city, chilling with || influences from a world so recently the sport of contending 
its breath the lonely wayfarer. Bitter was the blast to | elements; and as the balmy breath of the gently sighing 
the houseless wanderer, who in vain sought a refuge | wind was heard where the tempest had been raging in 
from its fury; but all unheeded was its voice to the || its might, it seemed to harmonize with the bright hopes 
party assembled at the mansion of Mr. Everett. Re- || and unwavering faith that had succeeded the fears and 
clining on the luxurious ottoman, or whirling amid the | agitation of his love. His life had been one of vicissi- 
mazes of the waltz to the merry guidance of voluptuous || tude; marked by trial and difficulty. Every trial had 
music, amid the reflected brilliance of a thousand lights ; | been met, and every difficulty been grappled by an energy 
young hearts beat gaily, and age cast off the mantle of || that knew but to conquer. Success had rewarded him ; 
her years. Little thought of suffering was there I|/and while prosperity bearing him on her wayes 
wean—and though many a manly spirit and many a} triumphantly, and w was just showering on him 
gentle breast in that fair crowd would have responded ) her favors, his happiness seemed about to be perfected 
to the call of sympathy for others’ woe, the intoxicating || in the joyous future. What wonder then that his step 
scene of pleasure banished reflection : disease and want i was elastic as he trod the silent street to his own abode, 
were forgotten. Amid the lovely band there congre-| or that when there reclining on his lonely couch his 
gated was one distinguished above them all. Cheer- || dreams were of an earthly paradise made blessed by 
fulness sat upon her brow, mirth sparkled in her eye ; \ the presence of his bride! Yet, while he wandered 
her laugh was merriment, and her voice was melody. || thus unfettered in the realms of an imaginary world, and 
Sprung from a long line of illustrious ancestors; reared | while in his waking moments he seemed so near the 
with the kind indulgences of parental love, every move- || realization of his happiness, while apparently the sky 
ment of her sylph-like form gave the evidence of native } was cloudless and the whole prospect clear, even then 
grace and cultivated polish. The soul and centre of |) was danger threatening and destruction hovering near 
gaiety, as she stood surrounded by her youthful friends, || him. 
her high and expanded forehead—the index of thought 1 Not alone had he felt the charms of Caroline Everett. 
and talent—her glossy hair, more deeply dark than the i There was another, and that other, one of passions as 
wing of night, simply parted above it, a complexion || strong, of desires as untameable and of principles far 
tinged by a southern sun, yet clear and transparent, with | weaker, who had seen and loved her. Charles Ormond 
the blush of innocent excitement just mantling on her || was the cousin of Henry. Educated under different 
cheek, her dark eye full of light and joy, beaming with || auspices—left at an early age an orphan, with wealth 
intelligence, and reflecting in its crystal depths the pure f unbounded, he had never restrained a feeling, or denied 
and varied feelings of the heart; with lips of rosy hue— || himself a gratification. Polished in his address and 
the very lurking place of love—while her simple, though || prepossessing in appearance, with a person tall and 
rich and costly attire, not quite concealing the gentle || finely proportioned, his society had been courted every 
heaving of her bosom, and a form delicate, though not || where. His experience in fashionable circles had weak- 
diminutive, seeming at once of fairy brightness, yet of || ened, if not absolutely destroyed any principle by which 








_ queenly pride—well did she deserve the homage that || he might have once been governed, and rendered more 
_ was yielded to her. While her beauty claimed the || exacting his native selfishness. He lived but for himself. 
» admiration of the casual acquaintance, her sweet and || Seldom had he been defeated in his aims. Success had 


lively. temper, her vivacity and kindness, her feelings ] rendered his desires but the more imperious: to gratify 
susceptible and ardent, together with a mind naturally | them no artifice was too mean: no stratagem too con- 
powerful and assiduously cultivated, yet strictly feminine |temptible—no project too sinful. Proud and arrogant 
in its tone, and confined to the sphere of woman's | he had met with Caroline, and the blaze of her beauty 


_ «complishments, convinced the more intimate that the | fired, while the simplicity of her manners charmed him. 


rich casket contained a richer gem. On the evening we \ Perhaps for the first time in his career of selfish dissi- 


: have introduced her to the reader, she had reached her | pation he really felt a passion he had often feigned. 
eighteenth year—and among the many who wished the | That he loved her was true; and perchance had he won 
" Partnership of the dance might be exchanged for a more '|her smiles the baser portion of his nature had been 


enduring one, was the chosen of her heart. But recently purified, and under her gentle influences be had become 


b he had received the assrance of her attachment, and | a better, as wellasa happier man. But rejected by her 
the anxiety of passion had merged in the devotion of || whom all his arts had not blinded to his true character, 


sanctioned love. |disappointed in the only passion where he had been 
Rarely falls to the lot of poor humanity a fuller or a |! really interested, all his darker and ungoverned feelings 


) Purer joy than swelled the breast of Henry Ormond, as || revelled wildly in an undetermined scheme of vengeance. 


> When Pressing to his lips the cheek of her who was soon to || To destroy what he could not cherish—to blight the 


his bride, he whispered the farewell word, asmorn- || flower whose fragrance was not to be exhaled for him— 
ng trod fast upon the heels of night. Swiftly had fled the ito cast destruction around the path he was forbidden to 
hours to all, but especially to him, who reckoned time |j travel—to whelm in ruin what he could not enjoy—to 
18 
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A TALE OF PASSION. 


THE COUSINS; OR, 


throw back the tide of bitter agony, of aroused suspicion » he but half returned her warm salute, “I am ill indeed, 
—of damning jealousy, of fruitless love on her who | Louise—sick at heart, but not in body.” The wine 
caused his grief. To accomplish this was his one great was brought, and after drinking freely he cast aside his 
aim; and over his fancied success he gloated with the || cloak, and drawing near the fire, for a while he seemed 
hellish triumph of a malignant fiend. ‘‘ Thou hast \ forgetful of the presence of the lovely being beside him. 
crossed my path, fair cousin of mine! Thou art the “ Dear Charles,” she softly whispered, as she clasped 
barrier to my wishes; were it not for you her eye would || his hand in her’s, “ what moves you thus? speak, why 



































not fall so coldly, or her pulse beat so calmly! You i 
have wrested the prize; bitterly shall you rue the day \ 
you won it! Never man opposed me yet and prospered, 
and shall the deepest, deadliest injury of all be unre- 
venged’? Dream on, poor fool! Dream of happiness 
and joy! Dream that her bosom rests on yours! Dream 
that your lives flow on as aceful rill ; and wake, 
ay, wake! to the thunder he scathing storm of 
blasted hope, and mourn the wreck of all thy proud 
The arrow that has pierced my soul 
shall reach to thine; but I will revel in revenge! 
Revenge!’ Such were the thoughts of Charles Ormond, 
as with scowling brow, and a cheek whence the paleness 
of deadly anger had driven the usual hue of health, with 
hasty and measured step he traversed the broad streets, 
heedless of all the mingled interests of the thousands by 
his side. Many a wondering eye followed his quickened 
movement, as though speculating on its course, until 
turning from the glaring hght of the more peopled 
thoroughfare, he was lost in the darkness of obscurer 
paths. For many minutes he walked on with undimin- 
ished speed, when suddenly pausing he knocked, rudely 
and violently, at the door of a lonely dwelling. Though 
standing apart, the house was well built and costly, and 
as the door opened at his impetuous summons, there 
were evident indications that wealth had not been spared | 
in its decoration. Through the ample hall he proceeded | 
without word or inquiry and entered a magnificently | 
furnished apartment. Carpets of varied dye yielded to | 


anticipations ! 





the tread, while the richest drapery hanging from the } 


walls and reflected in the gilded mirrors added to the | 
At the farther end of the room, half reclining | 
A book | 


splendor. 
on a luxurious sofa, was a youthful female. 


should there be concealment from me ?”’ 

“‘ Hush, Louise,” he replied in a harsh uneven tone. “| 
need repose. Let not your ill-timed curiosity torment me;" 
‘and again he relapsed into his sullen silence. Stern and 
gloomy he sat unmindful of the anxious look and injured 
feelings of the beautiful girl, who vainly sought to cheer 
him. ‘’Tis true, tis true,” at last broke from her lip 
in very bitterness, as though her secret thought hod 
escaped unwittingly, “‘he no longer loves me.” Ap 
proaching to where he sat, she said : 

“For many a long and weary month, dear Charles, 
have I marked your growing indifference ; for many: 
day and long tedious night have I waited your comin, 
vainly ’till hope deferred has sickened my very hear. 
A thousand doubts have whispered that I no longer 
charmed you; but you returned and I was happy. 
Again a month has passed, and for the first time I se 
you ; and now how changed ! how odd your manner! how 
careless of me! say, Charles, say at once, for better isi 
to know the truth, is your Louise’s love indifferent, bu 
/her poor beauty lost its charm,—is she forgetten i 
another ?”” 

“ Are you not surrounded with luxury?” he rudely 
| interrupted her, “is not your every want supplied; \ 
not my purse ever open? why then ever complaining # 
though I were unkind? your foolish fretting vexes me.” 
| “What then is wealth purchased at the expense « 
shame? was it for luxury, Charles, or gold I listens! 
and yielded to your temptings? was it for these | le 
my father’s house, forgot a mother’s love and forfeited 
my own esteem? Think what my too fond affectionhs 
made me, and say, do I not at least deserve your low! 
Under the solemn assurance that I should claim th 





just dropping from her side was scarcely held by a soft 
small hand, of purest white, on the fingers of which | 
sparkled the rarest gems, while her loose and flowing | 
robe revealed the outline of a form slightly above the | 
middle height, of the most exquisite symmetry, with | 
the rounded waist and gently swelling bosom almost | 


name and station of your wife, I fell, and is your prom* 
| never to be realized? If sinful in the eyes of others, ® 
| you I have been faithful, and if you would save me fre 
| the wretched grave redeem your promise now.” 

| “ Harrass me not with your solicitations—they hr 
| been the burden of your converse lately. Why seek" 


painfully voluptuous. Her light tresses fell luxuriantly || bind a love so freely given you? You no longer estee® 
around her neck and shoulders, shading a face of more || me for myself, and would have the name of wife for 


than usual beauty. 
play a thousand feelings, betraying a soul restless and 


Over her features there seemed to |) rank and station it would gtve you. 


It cannot be.” 
‘* Now mark me, Charles,” as with flashing eyes ™ 


anxious, while on her cheek there was a fitful flush, too heaving bosom she rose and drawing herself to her fu: 
bright tolast! and from her lurge blue eye there beamed || heigh:, she cast on him a look of mingled anguish a 


' 


} 


a fire of unearthly lustre. Rising at his sudden entrance | affection, blended with haughty pride, “ now mark ™ 


the blood rushed wildly to her face suffusing her marble 
brew with its bright color—while springing towards 


|| well. 
] 


Scarce twenty summers have breathed upon ™ 
and deceived, betrayed, by you under your solem 


} 


him, she flung herself joyously on his breast, as she || promise, I have left my father’s roof—become an 
murmured, ‘‘ Charles, Charles, I feared you had tired || cast from my family—severed all the ties that boo! 
of your own Louise.” But,” as she marked his pale and |} me to them—yielded all my youth, my beauty and 


ashy countenance, “ you are ill, my love,”—and her 
searching glance ran rapidly over his agitated features. 
“ Bid your servant bring me wine,” he said hurriedly, as 


| heart to you. Solaced by your love, confident in yor 
honor, I have regretted nothing. Devoted to yo’ 
could and would have forgotten all; but even here, 
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THE COUSINS; 


OR, A TALE OF PASSION. 








a 


my retirement, shut out from the world, a recluse for 
oom even here has come the rumor of your marriage 
with another. I believed it not until your coldness 
proved it—nay! Inierrupt me not! I have seen your 
proud and haughty temper! I have seen your deter- 
mined spirit and have witnessed your deadly vengeance. 
I have seen you shed the brother’s blood while vindi- 
cating his sister's honor, and still, still Lloved you. But 
when you violate your own assurance, when you prove 
yourself the base deceiver, and with passion gratified would 
desert your victim; when you would cast her from you 
and take another to your bosom, know that a woman’s 
vengeance is more deadly than your own; know that she 
tears from her heart every feeling of tenderness; that 
she has your own wild spirit, and will avenge herself. 
Never! no never shall another occupy the place that 
belongs to me !”’ 

“Calm your transports: listen to the voice of reason, 
Louise. If other considerations compel me to marry, 
can I not still love you? If Miss Everett is to be my 
bride, may I not—”’ 

“ Miss Everett! the name I heard! and he avows it! 
base, deceitful! think not you shall triumph!” Her 
strength was overtasked, and she fell fainting to the 
foor. A smile of deep mysterious meaning passed over 
the face of the seducer as he placed her insensate form 
«pon the couch and rang for aid. “ The plan works 
well,” he muttered to himself, as leaving her to the care 
of domestics he wrapped his cloak around him, and left 
the house. 

* . @ - . * 

Caroline Everett was seated in the parlor of her 
father’s house, musing over the history of her past, and 
indulging in bright anticipations of her future life. Her 
thoughts ever clustering round him on whom she was 
soon to lean for support, in whom her young heart con- 
fided, round whom her warm affections clung, as twines 
the ivy round the towering oak—without a single doubt 


' toruffle, or one suspicion to disturb her. Absorbed in 


the happy paintings of her imagination, she noticed not 
the entrance of a female, who throwing aside her veil, 
stood gazing on her witha fixed and earnest look. The 


_ sranger like herself was young, and with as much of 


beauty, but on her features were the traces of deepest 


' ‘givsion, As Caroline raised her eyes a blended feeling 


of admiration and of dread thrilled through her frame— 
of admiration of the stranger’s loveliness, and yet that 
undefined sensation of coming evil as connected with 


_ her—a sensation springing from what source we know 


not, and yet which all have felt. 

“You know me not, fair lady. The paths of inno- 
cence and guilt meet not; and yet we once were friends. 
Do you remember your girlish playmate—the school 
companion of past and happy years—do you remember 
her then called your own Louise 1” 

A strange expression, half joyous, half painful, swept 
over the features of Caroline, as the reference to her 
younger days called up her memory, and she recognized 
in the being before her the sprightly girl who had been 


j berearly friend. A confused tale of guilty passion and 


base deceit had reached her ears; she knew that friend 


|| had fallen, but she knew not her betrayer. Half ex- 
| tending her hand, the involuntary shudder that shook 
| her frame did not escape the searching glanee of her 
| Visitor. 

“Let not your kindness conceal your detestation. 
| Between us there is a barrier impassable and eternal. 
| Vice should not seek communion with the virtuous. I 
need not to be reminded of what I am.” 
| “Cease, cease your self-upbraiding. We all are 
| weak—we all may err: let not the remembrance of the 


|| past shut out the consolations of the future. There is 
i} 


to all—” 

| “Lady! for me there is no future: the past, the 
|dark, the dreadful past, is my eternity. I came not 
{here to gaze on virtu@y@f to prate of joy: I came to 
save you from self-inflicted anguish—from withered 
/hopes—from the racking torments of despair. You 
smile! you deem me mad! You turn to him who has 
|vowed his love—to whom you have plighted yours: 






}you dream of happiness. Look, lady! look on me! 
Once I had beauty fair as thine—at my shrine knelt as 
|many. Once, I, too, was virtuous and good: a father’s 
| heart honored, and a mother’s love adored me. VW ith 
| innocence and gaiety, with sparkling wit and conscious 
'| pride, no doubt distressed, no fear of ill alarmed me. 
| The tempter came. I fell with the warmth of a too 
ardent passion. I heard and believed his promise. 
| In a brief hour of exstasy, I forgot myself—the world— 
all, all but him I loved. My dream was done. I woke 
to shame, to infamy. A father’s curse followed, and a 
brother's death was caused by me. Spurned by the 
| good—society abandoned—I clung to my destroyer, and 
|had he been but faithful—had he but redeemed his 
| promise—but no !—grown cold and careless, he sought 
for other charms: he found them, lady: and I wonder 
| not, for in thee he found them. Start not! spurn me 
‘not away! My betrayer is your lover! Trust him 
‘not! For me, my days are numbered. Disease has 
fastened on my frame, and the grave will be my shelter. 
I have warned, and now I leave you. Here are proofs; 
‘take them! and if you believe not me, credit, at least, 
| the very words of Ormond.” 
She went as noiselessly as she came, and Caroline 





was alone. 
» 


“ Your baseness is discovered. The history of your life is 
| known, The seducer of another must forego all claims to the 
hand of my daughter. Explanation is unnecessary, Con- 
| science will tell too plainly to what I allude, and justify my 
decision,” 

Such was the tenor of a note addressed by Mr. Eve- 
rett, that met the astonished Henry Ormond, as, after a 
few weeks absence, he returned to his residence. 
| Utterly amazed—confounded—he distrusted the evi- 
dence of his own senses, as he read it. That it was 
the result of misrepresentation, was apparent, yet from 
what source did it originate? He knew of no enemhy. 
He was conscious, indeed, that his rivals were many, 
but who among them all would stoop to the villany 
he was persuaded had been practiced’ That it arose 
from caprice on the part of Caroline, he could not for a 
moment believe. Indeed, the very terms of his abrupt 








dismissal precluded such a possibility. Though alarmed 
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and agitated, though sleep was banished, and the morn- || within her bosom, the paleness of her cheek, and din. 
ing light found him treading the floor of his apartment, || ness of her eye, told of its fearful ravages. 
he felt that there could exist no real obstacle to the Through the fields of vine-clad France, and the plains 
consummation of his love. He doubted not but that an || of sunny Italy, her parents led her. On their rou 
interview with Mr. Everett would lead to explanation} || Charles Ormond joined them. The name, the associ. 
then he could proye his worth; and he taxed himself || ations, all revived the pain of Caroline, but as day after 
with folly in even suffering a momentary annoyance. || day passed on, and he became the partner of her jour. 
At an early hour he called at the residence of Mr. Eve- || ney he whispered again his hopes; and though assured 
rett. What was his dismay on finding it closed, and he could never be to her other than a friend, he believed 
learning on subsequent inquiry, that the family had | it not. A year had passed, and time had soothed the 
departed, and that their absence would be protracted. | fair girl’s woes; her rectitude of principle strengthened 
Then, for the first time, he realized his loss—then he i her, and a chastened cheerfulness seemed to reign around 
felt the blow dealt by an unseen hand. Without a clue her. They reached again their native land, and onc 
to guide him in his search, in utter ignorance, he was 1 more their own home welcomed them. 
dashed from the full enjoyment @f reciprocated attach- | _ 
ment, to the very depths of wretchedness. Stupified | "Twas a bright and beautiful day in June. The su 
with the suddenness and extent of his calamity, in a 1 shone warmly, the breeze gently fanned the waving 
wild chaos of uncertainty, of doubt and suspicion, he ! foliage, the birds were singing their song of praise, and 
fed upon his grief. In the solitude of his own room, || nature seemed full of joy. At the altar stood Charles 
all other interests were forgotten, and it seemed as | Ormond, and by his side was Caroline. There sat the 
though all worlds, save that of his own despair, were | flush of triumph on his brow, but her’s was more pallid 
blotted from existence. As time flew on, his better | than the hue of death. They knelt before the man of 
judgment came to his relief; his calmer reason con- | God; the book was opened, and the solemn prayer was 
demned his excess of sorrow, and his manly pride whis- |, uttered, but as the holy man inquired “ who gave the 
pered that he should not bow before injustice. Gradu-| bride away,”’ there came along the aisle the full, manly 
ally, to outward view, his demeanor regained its accus- | tone of Mr. Everett— Father! I give my daughter's 
tomed tone, his mind took cognizance of other interests, || hand, but not to him.” The priest was hushed, and 
and the duties of his profession again employed him. | for a moment silence reigned profound. 
Winter had passed away, and spring found him suffer-/| “ What means this interruption?” exclaimed the 
ing, it is true, but suffering silently, and as new honors | groom, when dismay allowed him utterance. 
crowned, and new triumphs greeted him, to the thought- | It means,” said Mr. Everett,’ as he came still 
less crowd, he seemed an object to be envied. None || nearer, followed by Henry Ormond, and the frail, 
who listened to his eloquence, as he advocated a client’s || though beauteous victim of Charles’ guilt, “ it means, 
cause, or in the more popular assemblages, he swayed | that your disgrace is known, your machinations ar 
them to his will, as, hanging on his every word with | revealed, your dark and damning scheming brought to 
breathless interest, and following in his argument, they || light, your cruel perfidy exposed. It means, that she, 
responded to his stirring appeals, none knew the secret | whom you robbed of virtue, and then deserted, found, 
agony of him who spoke, or deemed he sought excite- | when too late to prevent the last years’ misery, that 
ment but to direct his mind from sorrow. || you had deceived her to promote your own revenge; 
And was there no answering grief in the family who | that it was another Ormond who claimed my daughter's 
had left their home? Did not thought turn to him? || hand; within this very hour she has revealed it all, to 
Was sympathy destroyed, and was love banisked from || save from further woe the heart that has already bled 
the heart of Caroline? A far different tale did her || so freely. Begone! if you would not feel a father's 
secret emotions tell. The various papers left with her, | vengeance.” 
the evident sincerity and deep affliction of her who gave i Had a voice spoken from the tomb, not more ghastly 
them, permitted but little doubt of Ormond’s guilt. || would have been the face of Charles. For a moment, 
The father, jealous of his daughter’s honor, hurried her \he stood as though a blighting palsy shook him. 
away in hope, in other scenes, to wean her from her | Quickly came the blacker passion to his aid. “ Ab,” 
streng attachment. She offered no opposition ; pas- | he shouted with a fiendish yell, “and art thou here, 
sively she yielded to his request. Indifferent to every || my cousin? thou hast crossed me once again; thou 
object, now the chief charm of her being was destroyed, | shalt not now escape me!” A shining blade glittered 
vainly did parental kindness strive to heal the wounded || in the sunlight, as he leaped with tiger spring 
heart. She appreciated a father’s motive; her reason | where his cousin stood. Ere an eye could trace its 
sanctioned his conduct, her judgment was convinced, | course, it descended, but it had found another victim. 
but her heart was unchanged. Though pride and prin- || Louise had watched his movement, and throwing her- 
ciple would have forbidden her union then with Ormond, | self forward, the keen blade was buried in her bosom. 
her love still clang around him. As the graceful vine, | A faint smile beamed upon her face, beautiful in death, 
torn from the tree round which it twined, seeks no other || as though she welcomed freedom from the hand of him 
resting place, but withers and dies, she felt that for her ll whe caused her fall ; a single sigh scarce heard, and 
there was no other guide. The freshness of her soul || her spirit fled to the God who gave it. She died, but 
was gone; and though she strove to hide her grief || not alone. With that last fatal blow, passed the 
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strength of him who struck it. Nature had yielded to || 


his violence; the blood flowed from his mouth in tor-| 
rents, and with a strong convulsive struggle he fell 
dead. i 
a i 

A few months rolled on. The dread scene had lost i 
its frightful reality. Once more the mansion of Mr. | 
Everett re-echoed the sound of music and the laugh of | 
gaiety, while the father’s pulse beat quickly and proudly | 
as he looked upon his lovely daughter, the bride of her | 
young heart’s love—Henry Ormond. 


w. ff 
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Original. i 

THE CHILD AND ITS ANGEL-PLAYMATE. | 
= acta | 

BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. i 

‘ i 

I. i 


“My child! thou droopest like a flower, 
That trembles ’neath the summer shower, 
And day by day, and hour by hour, | 

More faint thy meek replying, 
To tender questionings of mine ; 
A dreamy sorrow, half divine, 
Fills those dark eyes, that strangely shine ; 

My child, my child! thour’t dying!” | 


“Sweet mother—no! but by my side, 

Where’er I go,” the child replied, 

“Thro’ all this glorious summer-tide, | 
Is one, you cannot see— 

A little child, with sunny wings, 

And eyes like Heaven ;—of holy things, 

With earnest voice, it talks and sings— 
And softly plays with me! 





Ill. 


“Let us go home!” it warbles low; 

And when I say, “I dare not so! 

My home is here,” it whispers—*“ No! 
Fair child! thy home is mine !” 

And then, of some far lovelier land, 

It fondly tells, where many a band 

Of blissful children hand in hand, 
With sportive fondness, twine. 


IV. 


It says they know not how to sigh, 
For nothing there can droop and die ; 
But bloom immortal glads the eye, 

And music, wondrous sweet, 
Doth ebb and flow, without alloy, 
From lyres of light, while Love and Joy 
Time to the tune, their blest employ, 
With weariless winged feet! 





























































Vv. 


A purer prayer it teaches me, 

Than that I idly learned of thee ; 

It softens all my thoughtless glee, 
It makes me true and kind. » 

My angel-playmate ! most I fear, 

’T will wave its wings and leave me here! 

** Thou’lt miss me in that holier sphere ! 
Oh! leave me not behind !” 


Vi. 


It says ths is not life, but death, 

A daily waste of mortal breath, 

And still its sweet voice summoneth 
Me to that other land; 

But even while it whispers so, 

The flowers around more brightly glow, 

And yet—and yet, I pine to go, 
And join that joyous band! 


Vil. 


My mother! I'll come often back ; 

I'll not forget the homeward track, 

But oft when Pain and Sorrow rack 
Thy frame, I'll hover o’er thee ; 

I'll sing thee every soothing lay 

I learn in Heaven ;—I'll lead the way 

For thee, to God ;—my wings shall play 
In dreams of light, before thee! 


Vill. 


Oh! mother! even now I hear 

Melodious murmurs in my ear ; 

The child—the angel-child is near ! 
I see its light wings glow! 

I see its pure and pleading smile! 

It moves beside me all the while, 

Its eyes, my yearning sou! beguile, 
Sweet mother! let me go! 


1x. 


Hark to that plaintive spirit-strain ! 

“ Let us go home!” again—again 

It rises soft—that sad refrain! 
My playmate! stay for me! 

It clasps my hand! It warbles low— 

“Let us go home!” I go—I go! 

My pinions play—with heavenly glow— 
My mother—I am free !” 


x. 


The fair child lay upon her breast, 

As if in its accustomed rest, 

A slumbering dove within its nest. 
But well the mother knew 

That never more that pure, blue eye, 

To her’s would speak the soul's reply; 

“ She is not dead—she could not die / 
My child in Heaven! adieu !" 
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VIEW FROM RUGGLES’ HOUSE, NEWBURGH. 
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VIEW FROM RUGGLES’ HOUSE, NEWBURGH, 
HUDSON RIVER. 


Tue scene which is the subject of our second engra- 
ving, is one of the loveliest in America, embracing, as 
it does, every véPiety of scenery. The town of New- 
burgh is situated on an acclivity, which rises direct 
from the river’s edge. It is about sixty miles from 
New-York, and ninety from Albany, in the county of 
Orange, and contains a population of over eight thou- 
sand. A considerable trade is here done, in transport- 
ing the produce of the extensive and fertile back 
country to the city, as also in the whaling trade, an 
association having been, a few years since, formed and 
incorporated, with a capital of five hundred thousand 
dollars for the purpose. The manufacturing of brick is 
also extensively carried on. There is likewise a large 
foundry for the casting and formation of all kinds of 
machinery, and a little north of the town, are the large 
and valuable botanical gardens and nurseries of the 
Messrs. Downing. From Newburgh, just below, is to 
be seen the magnificent pass of the Highlands, with the 
fortress of West Point, buried in the dark and solemn 
recess of the mountains. In the neighborhood still 
stands a large and venerable mansion, which, at the 
close of the Revolutionary war, was occupied by Gene- 
ral Washington and his family, and known by the name 
of the old Hasbrouck House. The bed-room in which 
reposed the General and his lady, is still shown, but 
little respect has been paid to the other apartments, 
the hand of modern improvement having been most 
freely exercised upon them. Immediately opposite 
Newburgh, rises the celebrated Beacon Hill, the last 
of the Highlands of any considerable height, and famed, 
in the days of the Revolution, for giving to the inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding counties, by the display of 
bonfires, information of the movements of the enemy. 
From its summit the view is sublime. Looking from 
the east, you bebold the highlands extending away into 
the south. The Sawangunk Hills in the west, and the 
Catskills in the north; while below rolls the Hud- 
son, forming, at this place, a noble bay of at least ten 
miles in length, and slowly diminishing in the distance, 
“till it appears like a thread of silver, while the beauti- 
ful banks, rich in scenery and cultivation, and studded 
with white and picturesque villages, farm houses, and 
gentlemens’ residences, complete a landscape the most 
Truly has a modern poct 


enchanting in the Union, 
said of this noble river— 


“ Proud stream ! the birchen barks that wont of old, 
From cove to cove to shoot athwart thy tide ; 

The quivered nations eloquent and bold, 

Whose simple fare thy shores and depths supplied, 
Are passed away; and men of other mould 

Now o’er thy bosom their winged fabrics guide, 
All white with sails thy keel-thronged waters flee 
Through one rich lapse of plenty to the sea. 
Beauty and majesty on either hand, 

Have shored thy waters with their common realm ; 
Here pasture, grove, and harvest field expand, 





——— 


Here, the rough boatman veers his yielding helm 
| From the sheer cliff, whose shadow broad and grand, 





























































Darkens his sail, and seems his path to whelm 
With doubt and gloom ; ’till through some wild ravin., 
A gush of sunlight leaps upon the scene !”’ 
R. Ki, 
Original. J 
SILVER SPRING. a 
THE RESIDENCE OF 3 
en into 
BY EPES SARGENT. dest 
Ir, as in the olden day, : 
Every Fount hath now its Fay, ~ . 
Happy she, whose dainty wing, . . 
Hovers over Silver Spring! 
Ever grateful, ever dear, i 
Is her angel mission here— me 
Making it her pleasant duty, a 
To attend on Taste and Beauty, ' ~ 
So that all which meets their sight, § a 
May be beautiful and bright! ai 
Turning now a leaf aside, wre 
That the river’s gleam would hide ; wail 
Lifting now a flower, whose hue habit. 
Else were lost unto the view ; “WE 
Shaking now a fragrance down tt 
From the Forest’s verdant crown ; dread 
Leading now a breeze astray, ) Old p 
From the fields of new-mown hay ; i cote 
Teaching a new concert now, is deed 
To the birds upon the bough ; mee 
Minist’ring in every place, :. | tories. 
Charms of melody or grace ! 3 as pa 
Would’st thou her full triumph see 7 = “Yo 
On this cottage gaze with me: “Id 
She it was, with potent wand, with m 
Who the fairy fabric planned ; p with yo 
Who unto its mistress brought, with ou 
In a dream, the happy thought, ment. 
And upon the purple air, p ‘el! you, 
Traced for her the model fair ! T have: 
importa 
Happy Fay! and gentlest sprite ! such, wo 
How I envy thy delight! calculati 
From this shatter’d lyre is gone, other pe 
Every chord, alas, but one ; sistence,- 
That is breaking: ere it break, page 1). 
Let a last vibration wake and grinc 
To this prayer sincere its string : is anothe: 
Blessings upon Silver Spring! be sure— 
Silver Spring, July, 1840. dignity a 
Philip, th 
Tue virtuoso takes more pains to discover the mi . 
ous of inanimate than breathing nature; and you shows 
with the reward of his insensibility in the contemP' BM yon; _ 
all men capable of distinguishing frivolous from for the me 
| pursuits. — Zimmerman. Rather; 
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m Original. | tiful cousin, and having probably made up his mind that 
srand : UCKETS IN A WELL. ! he must ultimately yield to her, Philip replied in a lower 
TWO B ] and more dejected tone: 

| ravine, BY NATHANIER P. WILLIS. | “If you were not to be a sharer in my renown, should 
—_——_—_—— || I be so fortunate as to acquire it, I should feel as if it 

R. i. “Take me when I’m in the humor— were selfish to dwell so much on my passion for distinc- 
SPREE OE re OE: Bs d devotion to my pencil as the means of 

| tion and my devotion to my p ans o 

Five hundred dollars a year!”’ echoed Fanny Bellairs, | winning it. My heart.js full of you—but it is full of 
as the first silver grey of the twilight spread over her ambition too, paradox though it be. I cannot live 
picture. || ignoble. I should not have felt worthy to press my love 

“And my art,” modestly added the painter, prying || upon you—worthy to possess you—except with the 
into his bright copy of the lips pronouncing upon his | prospect of celebrity in my art. You make the world 
destiny. dark to me, Farny! You close down the sky, when 

“And how much may that be at the present rate of | you shut out this hope! Yet it shall be so.” 
patronage—one picture a year, painted for love!” | Philip paused a moment and the silence was uninter- 

“ Fanny, how can you be so calculating!” | rupted. 

“ By the bumps over my eye-brows I suppose. Why, \ “There was another feeling I had, upon which I 
my dear coz, we have another state of existence to look |! have not insisted,” he continued. “ By my brother's 
forward to—old man-age and old woman-age! What | project, I am to reside almost wholly abroad. Even 
am I to do with five hundred dollars a year, when my | the little stipend I have to offer you now, is absorbed of 
old frame wants gilding—(to use one of your own | course by the investment of my property in his trading 
similes) I shan’t always be pretty Fanny Bellairs !” | capital, and marriage, ’till I have partly enriched myself 

“But, good heavens! we shall grow old together!” || would be even more hopeless than at present. Say the 
exclaimed the painter, sitting down at her feet, “and | interval were five years—and five years of separation!” 
what will you care for other admiration, if your husband | “With happiness in prospect, it would soon pass, my 
see you still beautiful, with the eyes of memory and || dear Philip !” 
habit.” ‘But is there nothing wasted in this time? My life 

“Even if I were sure he would so look upon me!” } is yours—the gift of love. Are not these coming five 
answered Miss Bellairs more seriously, “I cannot but | years the very flower of it?—a mutual loss, too, for are 
dread an old age without great means of embellishment. | they not even more emphatically, the very flower of 

| Old people, ma om eg and in very — yours? Eighteen and twenty-five are ages at which to 
society, are dishono y wants and cares. nd, || marry, not ages to defer. During this time the entire 
- indeed, before we are old—when neither young nor old | flow of my existence is at its crowning fulness—passion, 
—we want horses and ottomans, kalydor and conserva- | thought, joy, tenderness, susceptibility to beauty and 
tories, books, pictures and silk curtains—all quite out of sweetness—all I have that can be diminished or tarnished 
' the range of your little allowance, don’t you see!” or made dull by advancing age and contact with the 
2 “You do not love me, Fanny!” world, is thrown away for its spring and summer. Will 
“I do—and will marry you, Philip—as I, long ago, | the autumn of life repay us for this? Will it—even if 
© with my whole heart promised. But I wish tobe happy || we are rich and blest with health and as capable of an 
> with you—as happy, quite as happy, as is at all possible, |} unblemished union as now? Think of this a moment, 
» with our best efforts and coolest, discreetest manage- |) dear Fanny !”” 
p) ment. I laugh the matter over sometimes, but I may “ I do—it is full of force and meaning, and could we 
~ tell you, since you are determined to be in earnest, that | marry now, with a tolerable prospect of competency, 
_ [have treated it, in my solitary thought, as the one | it would be irresistible. But poverty in wedlock, 
‘ eae of my life—(so indeed it is!)—and, as | Philip—” 
| Sveh, worthy of all forethought, patience, self-denial and || “‘ Whatdo you call poverty! If wecan suffice for each 
_ calculation. To inevitable ills I can make up my mind like || other, and have the necessaries of life, we are not poor! 
p other people. If your art were your only hope of sub- || My art will bring us consideration enough—which is the 
sistence-—why,—I don’t know—(should I look well as || main end of wealth after all—and of society, speaking 
* page ?)—I don’t know that! couldn’t run your errands || for myself only, I want nothing. Luxuries for yourself, 
and grind your paints in hose and doublet. But there | Fanny, means for your dear comfort and pleasure, you 
: 's another door open for you—a counting-house door, to || should not want if the world held them, and surely the 
be sure—leading to opulence and all the appliances of || abounded devotion of one man to the support of the one 
dignity and happiness, and through this door, my dear |} woman he loves, ought to suffice for the task! I an 
Philip, the art you would live by comes to pay tribute | strong—I am capable of labor—J have limbs to toil, if 
and beg for patronage. Now, out of your hundred and || my genius and my present means fail me, and oh, Heaven, 
wired twenty reasons, give me the two stoutest and best, why | you could not want !”’ & 
5 you should refuse your brother’s golden offer of part: | “No, no, no! I thought not of want!” m 
¢-r f nership,—my share, in your alternative of poverty, left || Miss Bellairs, ‘‘ I thought owly—” 
18 from for the moment out of the question.” But she was not permitted +0 finish the sentence. 
Rather overborne by the confident decision of his beau-'| ‘Then my bright picture for the future may be 























——— 


realized !” exclaimed Philip, knitting his hands together 
in a transport of hopes “I may build up a reputation, 
with you for the constant partner of ite triumphs and 
excitements! I may go through the world and have 
some care in life besides subsistence, how I shall sleep 
and eat and accumulate gold—some companion, who, 
from the threshold of manhood, shared every thought— 
and knew every feeling—some pure and present angel who 
walked with me and purified my motives and ennobled 
my ambitions, and received from my lips and eyes, and 
from the beating of my heart, against her own, all the 
love I had to give in a life-time. Tell me, Fanny! tell 
me, my sweet cousin!—is not this a picture of bliss, 
which combined with success in my noble art, might 
make a Paradise on earth for you and me?” 

The hand of Fanny Bellairs rested on the upturned 
forehead of her lover as he sat at her feet in the deep- 
ening twilight, and she answered him with such sweet 
words as are linked together by spells known only to 
woman—but his palette and pencils were nevertheless 
burned in solemn holocaust that very night, and the lady 
carried her point, as ladies must. And to the importa- 
tion of silks from Lyons was devoted, thenceforth, 
the genius of a Raphael—perhaps! Who knows? 





The reader will naturally have gathered from this 
dialogue that Miss Fanny Bellairs had black eyes and 
was rather below the middle stature. She was a belle, 
and it is only belle-metal of this particular description 
which is not fusible by “‘ burning words.” She had 
mind enough to appreciate fully the romance and enthu- 
siasm of her cousin, Philip Ballister, and knew precisely 
the phenomena which a tall blonde (this complexion of 
woman being soluble in love and tears,) would have 
exhibited under a similar experiment. While the fire 
of her love glowed, therefore, she opposed little resis- 
tance and seemed softened and yielding, but her purpose 
remained unaltered, and she rang out “ no!”’ the next 
morning with a tone as little changed as a convent-bell 
from matins to vespers, though it has passed meantime 
through the furnace of an Italian noon. 

Fanny was not a designing girl, either. She might 
have found a wealthier customer for her heart than her 
cousin Philip. And she loved this cousin as truly and 
well as her nature would admit, or as need be, indeed. 
But two things had conspired to give her the unmal- 
leable quality just described—a natural disposition to 
confide, first and foremost, on all occasions, in her own 
sagacity, and a vivid impression made upon her mind by 
a childhood of poverty. At the age of twelve she had 
been transferred from the distressed fireside of her 
mother, Mrs. Bellairs, to the luxurious roof of her aunt, 
Mrs. Ballister, and her mother dying soon after, the 
orphan girl was adopted and treated as a child ; but the 
memory of the troubled hearth at which she had first 
learned to observe and reason, colored all the purposes 
affections, thoughts, impulses and wishes of the 
ing girl, and to,think of happiness in any proximity 
to privation seemed to her impossible, even though it 
were in the bosom of love. Seeing no reason to give 
her cousin epedit for any knowledge of the world beyond 
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his own experience, she decided to think for him 
| well as love him, and not being so much pressed as t}p 
enthusiastic painter by the “besoin d’aimer et de » 
|faire aimer,” she very composedly prefixed, to tp 
| possession of her hand, the trifling achievement 
| getting rich—quite sure that if he knew as much as shy 
| he would willingly run that race without the incyp. 
brance of matrimony. 

The death of Mr. Ballister, senior, had left the widoy 
| and her two boys more slenderly provided for than wa 
| anticipated—Phil’s portion, after leaving college, pr 
| ducing the. moderate income before mentioned. The 
elder brother had embarked in his father’s business, ani 
it was thought best onall hands for the younger Balliste 
to follow his example. But Philip, whose college leisun 
had been devoted to poetry and painting, and whox 
genius for the latter, certainly, was very decided, brougi: 
down his habits by a resolute economy to the limits 
his income, and took up the pencil for a professio. 
With passionate enthusiasm, great purity of character, 
| distaste for all society not in harmony with his favoriv 

pursuit, and an industry very much concentrated ani 
rendered effective by abstemious habits, Philip Balliste 
_ was very likely to develope what genius might lie betwix 
his head and hand, and his progress in the first year be! 
been allowed by eminent artists to give very unusu! 
promise. The Ballisters were still together under tlk 
maternal roof, and the painter’s studies were th 
portraits of the family, and Fanny’s picture of coure 
much the most difficult to finish. It would be veryhar! 
if a painter’s portrait of his liege mistress, the'lady « 
his heart, were not a good picture, and Fanny Bellain 
on canvass was divine accordingly. If the copy bal 
more softness of expression than the original, (as it ww 
thought to have,) it only proves what wise men have i: 
some time suspected, that love is more dumb than bli 
and the faults of our faultless idols are noted, however 
unconsciously. Neither thumb-screws nor hot coal- 
nothing probably but repentance after matrimony—wouk 
have drawn from Philip Ballister, in words, the sam 
confession of his mistress’ foible that had oozed 
through his treacherous pencil! 

Cupid is often drawn as a stranger pleading to» 
“taken in,” but it is a miracle that he is not invarisb) 
drawn as a portrait painter. A bird tied to the mun 
of a gun—an enemy who has written a book—an India: 
prince under the protection of Giovanni Bulletto, (Tus 
for John Bull,)—is not more close upon demolition o” 
would think, than the heart of a lady delivered over” 
a painter’s eyes, posed, draped and lighted with theo 
object of studying her beauty. If there be any magi 
ism in isolated attention, any in steadfast gazing, 4") * 
passes of the hand hither and thither,—if there be #! 
magic in ce doux demi-jour so loved in France, in su 
for flattery ready pointed and feathered, in freedom * 
admiration, “ and all in the way of business’”—then 
loveable sitter to a lover-like painter in “ parlons” vies 
(as the new school would phrase it, ) to sweet-heart 
Pleasure in a vocation has no offset in political econ0™ 
as honor has, (‘the more honor the less profit,”’) * 




















































portrait painters would be poorer than poets. 
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And malgré his consciousness of the quality which || setting of the palette toward the making of the chef 
required softening in his cousin’s beauty, and malgré his || d’euore. 
rare advantages for obtaining over her a lover’s proper || Business prospered and the facilities of leisure in- 
ascendancy, Mr. Phil Ballister bowed to the stronger || creased, while Ballister passed through these transitions 
will of Miss Fanny Bellairs, and sailed for France on \ of taste, and he found intervals to travel, and time to 


his apprenticeship to Mammon. || read, and opportunity to indulge, as far as he could with 





|| the eye only, his passion for knowledge in the arts. To 
Before |, allthat appertained to the refinement of himself, he 
|| applied the fine feelers of a delicate and passionate 


| construction, physical and mental, and, as the reader 
Philip Ballister had left New York with the triple vow |) 


The reader will please to advance five years. 
proceeding thence with our story, however, let us take 

arthian glance at the overstepped interval. ; 
oF , Ag will already have concluded, wasted on culture com- 
j 


that he would enslave every faculty of his mind and body || pacenfualy.capeetnahin, Rasitinn: Gy We NaNO 


to business, that he would not return ’till he had made a I better employed but for the meddling of Miss Fanny 


fortune, and that such interstices as might occur in the || 


vilding up of this cWfateau for felicity should be filled | : “ 
* heey he || Ballister’s return from France was heralded by the 
withsweet reveries about Fanny Bellairs. Theforsworn|| : . 
’ . . || arrival of statuary and pictures, books, furniture, and 
painter had genius, as we have before hinted, and genius || oe 
. 78 ual 1 || numberless articles of tasteful and costly luxury. The 
is (as much as it is any one thing,) the power of concen- | ‘ : 2 
' nay <a . ; || reception of these by the family at home threw rather a 
tration. He entered upon his duties accordingly with a| 


Bellairs. 


ao 























| @eux memes,” says a French novelist, but there is a 


force, and patience of application which soon made him 
master of what are called business habits, and, once in 


possession of the details, his natural cleverness gave him |, 
" aspeedy insight to all the scope and tactics of his par- 


ticular field of trade. Under his guidance, the affairs 
of the house were soon in a much more prosperous train, 
and after a year’s residence at Lyons, Philip saw his 


way very clear to manage them with a long arm and take || 


up his quarters in Paris. 


“Les fats sont les seuls hommes qui prenncnt soin 


period, early or late, in the lives of the cleverest men, 
when they become suddenly curious as to their capacity 
for the graces. Paris, to a stranger who does not visit 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, is a republic of personal 
exterior, where the degree of privilege depends with 
Utopian impartiality on the style of the outer man; and 
Paris, therefore, if he is not already a Bachelor of Arts 
(qu!—beaw’s Arts,) usually serves the traveller as an 
Alma Mater of the pomps and vanities. 

Phil Ballister, up to the time of his matriculation in 
Chaussée D’ Artin, was a romantic looking sloven. 
From this to a very dashing coxcomb is but half a step, 
and to be rid of the coxcombry and retain a logk of 
fashion, is still within the easy limits of imitation. But 
to attain superiority of presence with no apparent aid 
‘rom dress and no describable manner, and to display at 
the same time every natural advantage in effective relief, 
and, withal, to adapt this subtle philtre, not only to the 
“pprobation of the critical and censorious, but to the 
laste of fair women gifted with judgment as God pleates, 
—this is a finish not born with any man, (though unsuc- 
cessful if it do not seem to be,) and never reached in the 
*pprenticeship uf life, and never reached nt all by men 
* much above their fellows. He who has it, has 
bought his doublet in Italy, his rourd hose in France, 


| new light on the probable changes in th® long-absent 
brother, for, from the signal success of the business he 
had managed, they had very naturally supposed that it 
was the result only of unremitted and plodding care. 
| Vague rumors of changes in his personal appearance had 
reached them, such as might be expected from conformity 
to foreign fashions, but those who had seen Philip Bal+ 
lister in France, and called subsequently on the family 
in New York, were not people qualified to judge of the 
man, either from their own powers of observation or 
from any confidence he was likely to put forward while 
in their society. His letters had been delightful, but 
they were confined to third person topics, descriptions of 
things likely to interest them, etc., and Fanny had few 
addressed personally to herself, having thought it worth 
while for the experiment’s sake or for some better reason, 
to see whether love would subsist without its usual 
pabulum of tender correspondence, and a veto on love- 
letters having served her for a parting injunction at 

Phil’s embarkation for Havre. However varied by their 
different fancies, the transformation looked for by the 

whole family was substantially the same—the romantic 

artist sobered down toa practical, plain man of business. 

And Fanny herself had an occasional misgiving as to 

her relish for his counting-house virtues and manners ; 

though on the detegtion of the feeling, she immediately 

closed her eyes upon it, and drummed up her delinquent 

constancy for ‘ parade and inspection ” 

All bustles are very much alike, (we use the word as 





defined in Johnson,) and the reader will appreciate our 
delicacy, besides ia rot intruding on the frst re-union of 
relatives and lovers long separated. 

The morning after Philip Ballister’s arrival, the family 
sat long at breakfast. The mother’s gaze fastened untir- 
ingly on the features of her son—still her boy—prying 
into them with a vain effort to reconcile the face of the 








his bonnet in Germany, and his behavior every where,” 
vr he muct know, as a chart of quicksands the pro- 
rounced models of other nations; but to be a “ picked 
an of countries,” and to have been a coxcomb and a 


man with the cherished picture ofyghe child with sunny 
tockdfiind noting little else than the work of inward 
change upon the countenance and expression. The 
brother, with the predominant feeling of respect for the 
intelligence and industry of one who had made the 





man of fashion, are, as a painter would say, but the 
; 19 


fortunes of the house, read only subdued sagacity ifthe 
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perfect simplicity of his whole exterior. And Fanny— 


Fanny was puzzled. 


hardness of manner which she had looked for were a 


there,mor any variety of the “ foreign slip-slop” common 


she expected—nothing! Not even a French guard- 
ehain! 


What there was in her cousin’s manners and exte- 


rior, however, was much more difficult to define by | 
She began the | 
| ing and embellishing of the new abode—n@t permite/ 
I even to inquire where it was situated, and under this 


Miss Bellairs than what there was not. 
renewal of their intercourse with very high spirits, 
herself—the simple nature and unpretendingness of his 
address awakened only an unembarrassed pleasure at 


seeing him again, but she soon began to suspect there 


os 


was an exquisite refinement in this very simplicity, and | 


to wonder at “the trick of it,” 


and after the first day || sion, her whole scheme of future happiness. 


welcoming friends, 
than suited her wishes, and saw her seldom alone, By 





The day was named, however, and the preparation, 
The bourgeoisie end ledger-bred ] went on—nem. con.—the person most interested (afte, 
herself) accepting every congratulation and allusign, 
| touching the @vent, with the most impenetrable suavity, 
to travelled youth, nor any superciliousness, nor (faith!) || The marbles and pictures, upholstery and services were 
any wear and tear of youth or good looks—nothing that || delivered over to the orders of Miss Bellairs, anj 
| Philip, disposed, apparently, tobe very much a recluy 
_in his rooms, or at other times, engrossed by troops of 


particular request, also, hé took no part in the ’plenis)- 


' . . 

| cover, besides the pleastire of having her own way, 
Fanny concealed a little “secret, which, when disclosed, 
she now felt, would figure forth to Philip’s compreher 


She bad 


passed in his society, her heart beat when he spoke to || taken the elder brother into her counsels a fortnight 
her, as it did not use to beat when she was sitting to || after Philip’s return, and, with his aid and consent, had 
him for her picture, and listening to his passionate love- | abandoned the original idea of a house in town, pu 


making. 
What was the charm of his presence ! 
and himself only. 
to have arrived at perfection like a statue, not like a | 
picture—by what had been taken away, not by what 
had been laid on. He was as natural as a bird, and as 


graceful and unembarrassed. 


He seemed perfect, but he seemed | j of art, furniture, etc. 
| mansion was permitted to contribute its quota to tlk 
completion of the bridal dwelling—the wing, never 
since inhabited, in which Philip had made his essays 
He neither forced con- || a painter—and without the variation of a cobweb, avi 


And with all her faculties she studied him. } chased a beautifully secluded estate and cottage ornt, 
He was himself, || on the East River, and transferred thither all the objec 


One room only of the maternl 


versation, nor pressed the little attentions of the draw- || with whimsical care and effort on the part of Mix 
| Fanny, this apartment was reproduced at Revedere- 


ing-room, and his attitudes were full of repose; yet she 


was completely absorbed in what he said, and she had | her own picture on the easel, as it stood on the nightd 
been impressed imperceptibly with his high bred polite- || his abandonment of his art, and palette, pencils wi 


ness, and the singular elegance of his person. 


Fanny | 


colors in tempting readiness on the table. 


Even th 


felt there was a change in her relative position to her | fire-grate of the old studio had been re-set in the nev, 


cousin. 
tage, she was perplexed to discover—but she bit her 
lips as she caught herself thinking that if she were not 
engaged to marry Philip Ballister, she should suspect 
that she had just fallen i irree overably in love with him. 
It would have been a novelty in the history of Miss 
Bellairs that any event to which she had once consented, 
should admit of re-consideration, and the Ballister 
family, used to her strong will, were confirmed fatalists 
as to the coming about of her ends and aims. 
riage with Philip, therefore, was discussed, ceur ouvert, 
from his first arrival, and, indeed, if her usual fashion 


Her mar- 


of saving others the trouble of making up their minds, 
“herself had named the day.” 
before his landing, and was then, an effort of considera- 
ble magnanimity, as tho expectant Penelope was not 


This, it is true, was 


yet advised of her lover’s state of preservation or dam- | 
ages by cares and keeping. If Philip had not found || 
his wedding-day fixed on his arrival, however, he pro- 
bably would have had a voice in the naming of it, for 
with Fanny's new inspirations as to his character, there 
had grown up a new flower in her garden of beauties— 
timidity! What bird of the air had sown the 

such a soil, was a problem to herself, but true it was! 
the confident belle had grown a blushing trembler. 
She would as soon have thought of bespeaking her 
wings for the sky, as to have ventured on naming the 
day a short week after. 


In what it consisted, or which had the advan- | 


1 


} 








| 





‘that link of parting. 
| years, she bitterly confessed to herself, was the wea 


and the cottage throughout had been refitted witht 
view to occupation in the winter. And to sundry bins 
on the part of the elder brother, that some thought 
should be given to a city residence, for the christm 
holidays, at least, Fanny replied through a blush, th 
she should never wish to see the town with Philip # 
Revedere! 

Five years had ripened and mellowed the beauty 
Fanny Bellairs, and the same summer time of youth be! 
turned into fruit the feeling left by Philip in bud of 
flower. She was ready now for love. She-had felt 
variable temper of society, and there wgs'a preset 
ment in the heart of receding flatteries, and the wistt 
of life. It was with mournful self reproach that # 
thought of the years wasted in separation of hero 
oe from the man she loved, and with the por* 

1 Time, she would have thanked God with te 
| of of WE for the privilege of retracing the chain of life" 
Not worth a day of those ls 


they had purchased. 


It lacked as little as one week of “ the happy a 
when the workmen were withdrawn from Revede™ 
and the preparations for a family breakfast, to be # 
ceeded by the agreeable surprize to Philip, of inform™ 
him he was at home, were finally completed. One 
two very intimate friends were added to the party 
the invitations (from the elder Ballister) pro 





saw much less of his bride ele: 
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simply a dejeuner sur Vherbe in the grounds of an |! fourth act in the day’s drama was lingered over in untir- 


unoccupied villa, the property of an aequaintance. || ing happiness by the family. 
With the subsiding of the excitement of return, the || Mrs. Ballister, the mother, rose and retired, and 


early associations which had temporarily confused and || Philip pleaded indisposition, and begged to be shown 
colored the feelings of Philip Ballister, settled gradu- | to the room allotted to him. This was ringing up the 
ally away, leaving uppermost once more the fastidious | curtain for the last act sooner than had been planned 
refinement of the Parisian. Through ahis medium, thin || by Fanny, but she announced herself as his chamber- 
and cold, the bubbles from the breathing of the heart of || lain, and with her hands affectionately crossed on his 
youth, rose rarely and reluctantly. The Ballisters held |! arm, led him to a suite of rooms in awing still unvisited, 
. god station in society, without caring for much | and with a good-night kiss, left him at the open door of 
beyond the easy conveniences of life, and Fanny, | the revived studio, furnished for the night with a bache- 
though capable of any degree of elegance, had not seen ) lor’'s bed. Turning upon the threshold, he closed the 
the expediency of raising the tone of her manners above | door with a parting wish of sweet dreams, and Fanny, 
that of her immediate friends. Without being positively | after listening a moment with a vain hope of overhear- 
distasteful to Philip, the family circle, Fanny included, || ing some expression of pleasure, and lingering again on 
left him much to desiresin the way of society, and un- } her way back, to be overtaken by her surprized lover, 
willing to abate the warmth of his atttentions while | sought her own bed without rejoining the circle, and 
with them, he had latterly pleaded occupation more | passed a sleepless and happy night of tears and joy. 

Breakfast was served the next morning on a terrace 


overlooking the river, and it was voted by acclamation, 
that Fanny never before looked so lovely. As none but 
the family were to be present, she had stolen a march 
on her marriage wardrobe, and added to her demi- 


frequently, and passed his time in the more congenial 


company of his library of art. This was the less noticed 
that it gave Miss Bellairs the opportunity to make fre- 
quent visits to the workmen at Revedere, and in the 
polished devotion of her betrothed, when with her, 
Fanny saw nothing reflected but her own daily increas- 


toilette a morning cap of exquisite becomingness. Alto- 
gether, she looked deliciously wife-like, and did the 


ing tenderness and admiration. 

The morning of the féte came in like the air in an || honors of the breakfast table with a grace and sweet- 
overtule—a harmony of all the instruments of summer. || ness that warmed out love and compliments even from 
the sober soil of household intimacy. Philip had not 


The party were at the gate of Revedere by ten, and the 

drive through the avenue to the lawn, drew a burst of | yet made his appearance, and they lingered long at 

The place was exqui- || table, till at last a suggestion that he might be ill 
' 


delighted admiration from all. 
site, and seen in its glory, and Fanny’s heart was brim- | started Fanny to her feet, and she ran to his door 


ming with gratified pride and exultation. She assumed || before a servant could be summoned. 


at once the dispensation of the honors, and beautiful she || The rooms were open, and qhe bed had not been 
looked with her snowy dress and raven ringlets, flitting || occupied. The candle was burned to the socket, and 


| . . . 
across the lawn, and queening it like Perdita among the || 00 the easel, resting against the picture, was a letter 


° . . j on ~ ° ” 
flowers. Having narrowly escaped bursting into tears I addresssed—* Miss Fanny Bellairs. 


of joy when Philip pronounced the place prettier than | THE LETTER. 
“T have followed, up to this hour, my fair cousin, in the 
path you have marked out for me. It has brought me back, in 


any thing he had seen in his travels, she was, for the | 
rest of the day calmly happy, and with the grateful | 
#4 y y meppys g || this chamber, to the point fpom which I started under your 


shade, the delicious breakfast in the grove, the rambling | guidance, and if it had brought me back unchanged—if it 
and boati ™ as ’ like | restored me my energy, my hope, and my prospect of fame, 
eating on the river, the hours passed off like | I should pray Heaven that it would also give me back my love, 
dreams, and no one even hinted a regret that the house | and be content—more than content, df it gave me back also my 
. a || poverty. The sight of my easel, and of the surroundings of 
itself, ~— under lock and bar. And so the sun set, and || my boyish dreams of glory, have made my heart bitter. They 
the twilight came on, and the guests were permitted to | have given form and voice to a vague unhappiness, which hac 
order round thei “ id he Ballisters | haunted me through all these absent years—years of degrading 
r round their carriages and depart, the baliisters | pursuits and wasted powers—and it now impels me from you, 
accompanding them to the gate. And, on the return || kind and lovely as you are, with an aversion I cannot trol. 
f the fam; ma || I cannot forgive you. You have thwarted my desti You 
of the tamily through the avenue, excuses were made || have extinguished with sordid cares a lamp within me, that 
for idling hither and thither, till lights began to show | might, by this time, have shone through the world. And what 
‘ ae || am,1, since your wishes are accomplished? Enriched in pocket, 

through the trees, and by the time of their arrival at the | and bankrupt in happiness and self revpect. 


lawn . ‘ || “With a heart sick, and a brain aching for distinction, I 
» the low windows of the cottage poured forth | have come to an unonored stand-still at thirty! Iam a suc- 


> “reams of light, and the open doors, and servants busy || cessful tradesman, and ju this character I shall probably die. 










his statuary and pictures, books and furniture, arranged 
Monate delight of love in authority. 


admiring the different apartments, an ifmer room was 


riehes ' . . ic ! ' 
within, completed a scene more like magic than reality. | kawledge of the art is too great for patieace with the slow 
Philip was led in by thell@xcited girl who was the fairy \ — I could not vy line — despair. — pliant 
° ; ‘ | fingers and the plastic mind must keep pace to make progress 
of the spell, and his astonishment at the discovery of | in art. My me is fixed, and my lnaginesing uncreative. be- 
| cause chained down by certainties, and the short sighted ardor 
. we ; and daring experiment which are indispensable to sustain and 
m complete order within, was fed upon with the pas- | advance the follower in Raphael's footsteps, are too far behind 
for my resuming. The tide ebb from me at the aveursed ae 
, : = ing of my pencils by your pitiless hand, and from that hour 
When an hour had been spent in examining and || have felt ho receding. Could I he happy with you, stranded 
here in ij le idleness, and owing to you the loss of my whole 
. p . || venture of opportunity? No, Fanuy !—surely no! F 
8 open in which supper was prepared, and this) «I would not be unnecessarily harsh. I am sensible 6f your 
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affection and constancy. I have deferred this explanation un-| 
wisely, ’till the time and place make it seem more cruel. You 
are, at this very moment, 1 well know, awake in your chamber, 
devoting to me the vigils of a heart overflowing with tender- 
ness. And I would—if it were possible—if it were not utterly 
beyond my powers of self-sacrifice and concealment—I would 
affect a devotion I cannot feel, and carry out this error through 
a life of artifice and monotony. But here, again, the work is | 
rap own, and my feelings revert bitterly to your interference. | 
f there were no other obstacle to my marrying you—if you! 
were not associated repulsively with the dark cloud on my life, | 
we are not the woman I could now enthrone “in my bosom, | 
Ve have diverged sivege the separation which I pleaded against, | 
andwhich you commanded. I need, for my idolatry, now, a/| 
ereature to whom the sordid cares you have sacrificed me to, | 
are utterly unknown—a woman born and educated in circnm- | 
stances where want is never feared, and where calculation 
never enters. I must lavish my wealth, if I fulfil my desire, on 
one who accepts it like the air she breathes, and who knows 
the value of nothing but love—a bird with a human soul and 
form, believing herself free of all the world is rich in, and | 
careful only four pleasure. and the happiness of those who be- | 
long to her, Such women, beautiful and highly educated, are | 
found only in ranks of society, between which and my own I) 
have been increasing the distance—nay, building an impassable | 
barrier, in obedience to your control. Where I stop, inter- 
dicted by the stain of trade, the sue@essful artist is free to enter. | 
You have stamped me Plebeian—you would not share my slow | 
progress toward a higher sphere, and you have disqualified me | 
for attaining it aloue. In your mercenary and immoveable | 
will, and in that only, lies the secret of our twofold unhappi- | 
ness, 
“I Jeaye you, to return to Europe. My brother and my | 
friends will tell you I am mad and inexcusable, and look upon | 
you as a victim. They will say that, to have been a painter, | 
were nothing to the cureer that I might mark out for my ambi- | 
tion, if ambition I must have, in politics. Politics in a country 
where distinction is a pillory! But I could not live here. It| 
is my misfortune that my tastes are so modified by that Jong | 
and compulsory exile, that life, here, would be a perpetual | 
nance, This unmixed air of merchandize suffocates me. 
ur own home is tinctured black with it. You yourself, in this | 
rural paradise you have conjured up, move in it like a cloud. | 
The counting-Louse rings in your voice, calculation draws to- | 
gether your brows, you look on every thing as a means, and | 
know its cost; and the calm and means-forgetting fruition, | 
which forms the charm and dignity of superior life, is utterly | 
unknown to you. What would be my happiness with such a/| 
wife? What would be yours with such a husband? Yet 1) 
consider the incompatibility between us as no advantage on) 
my part. On the contrary, a punishment, and of your inflict- | 
ing. What shal} I be any where but a Tantalus—a fastidious | 
ennuyé, with a thirst for the inaccessible burning in my bosom | 
continually ! | 
“I pray you let us avoid another meeting before my depart- | 
ure. Though I cannot forgive you as a lover, I can think of you. 
with pleasure as a cousin, and | give you, as your due, (“ dama- ; 
ges,” the law would phrase it,) the portion of myself which 
you thought most important when I offered you my ail. You 
would not take me without the fortune, but perhaps you will | 
be content with the fortune withgut mey I shall immediately | 
take steps to convey to you this property of Revedere, with | 
an income sufficient to maintain it, and ] trust soon to hear 
that you have found a husband better worthy of you than 
Your Cousin, PHILIP BALISTER.” 


Original. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. 








Sxrese ty west sinks the young morn away! 
Lo! on the frontiers of the boisterous North; 
In nebulous beauty wildly waving forth 
Auroral ice-light gleams. A phantom day 
In crimson lightning and with trrowy beams 
Dawns o’er the firmament.—The throbbing stars 
Swoon in weird brightness of those quivering spars, 
Whose shifting glory like a radiance seems 
Forth-streaming from the sapphire halls of heaven 
Where angels banquet. Such unearthly light 
Startles from dreams the crystal hooded night. 
Thus, when the icy gates of Death are riven 
Spirits will stream to judgment up—when dire 
Dawns o’er the dead—the awful morn of fire. 
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Cambridge, Mass. H. BEDLOW. 













Original. 






LEAVES FOR THE LYRE, 






BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 









Tue following lyrics which we take pleasure in laying bef, 
our readers, are from the pen of one of America’s sweetey 
poets. In this department of the muses, Mr. Morris is certaip\y 
without a compeer in this country, and when it is remembers; 
that to write a perfect ballad is one of the most difficult essay, 
in poetical composition, our assertion will be at once ackuoy). 
edged and also substantiated by the fact that hundreds @f hy 
songs are, at this time, the favorites with all classes of society 
throughout our “own green forest land.” They are warble 
in the solitary log hut of the settler, aud in the gorgeous map. 
sion of the great, and will be remembered and sung when th 
spirit that conceived them from earth shall have passed away 

he present “ Leaves for the Lyre” have already appears 
set to music,and been received with the highest favor, W, 
believe, however that they will not be the less appreciated, ¢j. 
vested of their musical attire, as beautiful Jeaves from “ the 
eternal volume of poetry,” and as true specimens of the or. 
ginal and euphonious style of their author.— Editors. 


























I LOVE THE NIGHT. 










I Love the night when the moon streams bright 
On flowers that drink the dew, 

When cascades shout as the stars peep out 
From boundless fields of blue. 

But dearer far than moon or star, 
Or flowers of gaudy hue, 

Or murmuring trills of mountain rills, 
I love, Mabella—you! 















I. 






I love to stray at the close of day, 
Through groves of linden trees, 
When gushing notes from song-birds’ throats, 
Are vocal in the breeze. 
I love the night—the glorious night! 
When hearts beat warm and true ; 
But far above the night, I love, 
Dearest Mabella—you! 



















OH, WOULD THAT SHE WERE HERE. 






I. 






Oh, would that she were here. 
These hills and dales among, 
Where vocal groves are gaily mook'd 
By Echo’s airy tongue: 
Where jocund Nature smiles 
In all her boon attire, 
Amid deep-tangled wiles 
Of hawthorn and sweet briar. 
Oh, would that she were here, 
That fair and gentle thing, 
Whose voice is like the melody 
Breathed by the wind-harp’s string. 












Il. 






Oh, would that she were here, 
Where the free waters leap, 

Shouting in their joyousness 
Adown the rocky steep : 

Where rosy zephyr lingers 
Allhe live-long day, 

With health upon his pinions, 
And gladness in his way. 
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HERE. 


Oh, would that she were here— 
Sure Eden’s groves of palm 

Were not more redolent of bliss 
Than these broad fields of balm. 


ul. 


Oh, would that she were here, 
Where glide the pleasant hours, 
Rife with the song of bee and bird. 

The perfume of the flowers: 
Where beams of peace and love, 
And radiant beauty’s glow, 
Are pictured in the sky above, 
And in the lake below. 
Oh, would that she were here— 
The nymphs of this bright scene, 
With song and dance and revelry, 
Would hail the dear une queen, 





THE BALL-ROOM BELLE. 
I. 


The moon and all her starry train, 

Were fading from the morning sky, 
When home the ball-room belle again 
Return’d with throbbing pulse and brain, 

Flush’d cheek, and tearful eye. 


II. 


The plumes that danced above her brow, 
The gems that sparkled in her zone, 

The scarf of gold-wove myrtle bough, 

Were laid aside—they mock’d her now, 
When desolate and lone. 


Itt. 


That night how many hearts she won! 
The reigning belle, she could not stir, 
But, like the planets round the sun, 
Her suitors followed—all but one! 
One all the world to her, 


. 
IV. 


And she had lost him !—marvel not 
That lady’s eyes with tears are wet ; 
Though love by man is soon forgot, 
It never yet was woman’s lot, 
To love and to forget. 


MY WOODLAND BRIDE. 
1. 


Here upon this mountain side, 
’Till now we met together ; 
Here I won my woodland bride, 
In flush of summer weather. 
Green was then the spreading bough, 
This dear retreat that shaded ; 
Autumn winds are round me now, 
And the leaves are faded ! 


She whose heart was all my own, 
In this summer bower, 
With all pleasant things has flown, 
Sunbeam, bird and flower. 
But her memory will stay 
With me, though we’re parted— 
From the spot I turn away, 
Lone and broken-hearted. 
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WHEN LIFE LOOKS DREAR. 
I. 


When life looks drear and lonely, love, 
And pleasant fancies flee, 

Then will the muses only, love, 
Bestow a thought on me! 

Mine is a harp which Pleasure, love, 
To waken strives in vain, 

With Joy’s entrancing measure, love, 
It ne’er may thrill again. 


Then do not ask me ever, love, 
For rapture-woven rhymes, 
For vain is the endeavor, love, 
To wake mirth’s play-bell chimes. 
Yet still believe me, dearest love, 
Though dull my song may be, 
This heart still throbs sincerest, love, 
And throbs aloue for thee, 





THE DAY IS NOW DAWNING. 
A Duet. 
i 
WILLIAM, 
The day is now dawning, love, 
Filed is the night— 
I go like the morning, love, 
Cheerful and bright. 
Then adieu, dearest Ellen, 
When evening is near 
I'll visit thy dwelling, 
For true-love is here, 
ELLEN. 
Oh, come where the fountain, love, 
Tranquilly flows, 
Beneath the green mountain, love, 
Seek for repose. 
Here the days of our childhood, 
In love’s sunny beam, ~ 
"Mong the blue-bells and wildwood, 
Went by like a dream. 


Il. 
WILLIAM. 
Oh, linger awhile, love. 
ELLEN. 
I must away. 
WILLIAM, 
Oh, grant me thy smile, love, 
"Tis hope’s cheering ray. 
With evening expect me. 
ELLEN. 

To the moment be true, 
And may angels protect thee. 
BOTH. 

Sweet Elien, adieu! 
Dear William, adieu. 








So great is the concern we have for the fate of the 
beautiful, and the well informed, the breve, or the great, 
that we hear of their vices with emotion; while those 
of the deformed or the cowardly, the ignorant or the 
poor, scarcely appear to exceed what we expected, 
To be distinguished is every thing. —Zimmerman. 
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166 AN EVENING AT BUCCLEUCH HALL; OR, THE GRENADIER’S GHOST. 














Original. | dressed as in the portraits of Queen Elizabeth.* During 


alae | the Revolutionary war it was made successively {jy 
AN EVENING AT BUCCLEUCH HALL; | head quarters of Lord Sterling and the British Geneni 
| Grant, the latter of whom took possession of it on th 
| hasty flight of the family of the proprietor. The houses! 
The broad 

oaken stair-way which is wide and shallow enough tobe 

achieved on horseback, is hacked by swords and by). 
berds; the bannisters are disfigured with initials ao 
marks of pistol muzzles that have been driven agains 










OR, THE GRENADIER’S GHOST. 






A TALE OF THE OLD STAIR HEAD CLOCK. retains numerous traces of this occupancy. 






BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,’’** KYD,” AND “ THE QUADROONE.” 





“ Art thou ghost or goblin damned 2? 
Thou comest in such a questionable shape 
I fain must speak to thee.”— Hamlet. 





them; while the stairs themselves are thickly covers 
with the circular rings of the mouths of muskets thy 
have been struck upon them in the process of cleaning 
In fact the whole grand stair-way, for Colone] S. suffes 
neither paint nor plane to efface these Revolutionary 
marks, looks more like that appertaining to soldiers 
barracks, than to the private mansion of a gentlemm, 
But General Grant having possession of the lower room 
for the use of himself and staff, had quartered his grenm- 
_dier guard in the upper chambers to which this spaciow 





‘“‘THERE are innumerable histories in many several 





countries and ages of the world, of extraordinary appa- 





ritions, and other unaccountable performances, that | 


Many 





could only have been done by invisible powers. 





of these are so well attested, that it argues a strange 





pitch of obstinacy to refuse to believe a matter of fact 





when it is well vouched and when there is nothing in | 





reason to oppose it but an unwillingness to believe in 
Tt is true this is an 








the existence of invisible beings. 
argument in which a fabulous humor will go far, and in | 





stair-way was the common thoroughfare ; besides, ow 
English visitors of that day were not over nice in th 
care they took of houses and churches that they chancel 
to appropriate for winter quarters ; and in consideratin 
of the long period it was occupied by General Grav 
Buccleuch fared better than many other mansions belosg 
mind unreasonably prepossessed to reject all such | ing to Revolutionary officers. 
We perceive that we ourselves and the rest It was in the winter of 18—, that circumstances of: 
painfuliy interesting character made me a temporin 
| It was a sunny Sep 








which some are so credulous as to swallow down every || 
thing; therefore all wise men ought to suspend their 
belief and not to go too fast: but when things are so | 
undeniably attested, that there is no reason to question | 
the exactness or the credit of the witness, it argues a, 


evidence. 
of mankind have thinking principles within ua ; 
thence it is easy enough to us to apprehend, that there | sojourner at Buccleuch manor. 
may be other thinking beings, which either have no | tember afternoon that I first approached the mansiot 
bodies at all, but act purely as intellectual substances; | from Brunswick, by a road that wound past an oi 
or, if they have bodies, that they are so subtilized as to redoubt constructed on a barren heath that lies betwee 
be capable of a vast quickness of motion, such in pro- | it and the town. From this elevated hill the view is a 
portion as we perceive to be in our animal spirits, which, every side interesting. Buccleuch lay before me int 
in the minute that our minds command them are raising | little vale of its own by the side of the meandering 
motions in the remotest parts of our bodies. Such! Raritan, its balconied roof rising proudly above th 
bodies may also be so thin as to be invisible tous: there grove of elm, acacia and horse-chesnuts that shaded the 
‘ is nothing in this theory that is incredible, and Scripture || Jawn on which it stood; further beyond was a thick 


so from 























hath given it much opening to our belief.” | 

Thus discourseth the learned and philosophical Burnet; | 
and having at our right hand such an authority, we shall | 
boldly proceed to our narration. | 

Buccleuch, the scene of the following story, is an 
ancient manor-house situated on the banks of the 
Raritan, a little less than one mile from New Bruns- | 
It was erected above a century || 














wick, in New Jersey. 
ago by the father of a Revolutionary colonel from whom | 
it descended, passing through various hands, into the’ 
possession of its present hospitable proprietor, Colonel | 
Ss , adescendant of the chivalrous Scotts of Buccleuch, | 
in memory of whose paternal home it receives its name. 
Long before the war of independence the mansion was 
celebrated for the number of its distinguished visitors | 
and for the noble entertainments of its proprietor. It| 
was at one period the abode of the lord governor, and its | 
halls rung with weekly festivities and gaities. Many) 
was the stately ball given there, in which the gentlemen | 
appeared in the rich scarlet velvet coats embroidered || 
with gold lace, in ruffles, powder and gold buckles; and_| 
the ladies in fagshingale and ample train, with their hair 






































wood that bounded the estate; and still further, sleepin 


in the sunlight of a summer’s evening, was a mill, 


hamlet of white and red houses and an old woodt 
bridge, all affording a most picturesque variety 10 te 
view from where I stood. Beyond the mil stretchet 
the silver river between verdant and sleeping shorts 
’till a graceful bend hid it from the eye amid over hang 
ing woods. Beyond the woods, for miles, stretched § 
fine country of farm and forest, terminated in the sje! 
outline by a range of blue hills. Such was the fut 
scenery of Buccleuch as seen from the old fort! On ® 
right was the river with its broad canal locked to 
side, adorned with pleasant farms on its opposite bank 
behind me was the fair city of Brunswick with its ** 
metrical Episcopal spire and heavy towers, its eleg* 


* The winter before last one of these scenes was pleasicft 
revived. The accomplished daughter of the present “lor ® 
the manor,” gave a fancy ball at which were preseat _~ 
persons of the vicinity who wore the rich and perfect sen 
dresses worn by their ancestors at the old guberuatorial pare” 
acentury ago. This was an interesting sight. It was the olde 
days with the olden people represented in their sons and da 
ters! This speaks well for that old-family aristocracy 
the Jersey folks are so proud. 
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_ black oaken bannister, every indent of a musket muzzle | 
_ on the broad stairs, every gouge in the wainscoat made 


; little nooks and cupboards. His daughter plead hard 


rail-road bridge, the most beautiful structure of the kind }) 
in America,—and farther below it the “ old bridge,” | 
black and tottering with age; while the river ever a) 
bright feature in the scene, glided on shortly to lose } 
itself in the hills that enclose the view on the east. It 
was on an adjacent eminence of the same summit on | 
which 1 stood, and which commanded a wider view of | 
the vale of the Raritan, and a more extensive range of | 
jarm-land and forest, that Washington once drew rein |! 
and after surveying it awhile exclaimed with feeling : 

“This is the loveliest scene on earth! If rest and | 
repose ever be my lot I should, next to Mount Vernon, 
choose this peaceful spot in which to pass my life.” 

He was at the head of a detachment of his army when 
he said this, and the moment afterwards he rode on | 
ieading the tide of war over the valley of peace! Alas, | 


. | 
how seldom are man’s ways those his heart would | 


choose ! 

After enjoying a few moments the scene which had | 
made a warrior sigh for repose amid the career of arms, | 
I galloped down the hill and entering a gate at the left, | 


rode by a winding avenue to the mansion which for | 
many subsequent months became my home,—a home 
endeared to me by recollections of mingled sadness and || 
pleasure! Blessings on thy silvery head ‘“ good master | 
of Buccleuch !”? Sweet and gentle remembrance to thee 
fair “lady of the manor!’’ Love and fellowship to all 
the kind hearts at dear old Buccleuch Hall ! | 

I have already alluded to the barbarous vestiges of the | 
With | 


I 
I} 
i 


occupation of the mansion by the British troops. 
areverence for Revolutionary traces that command our 
respect, and with a just indignation against the Island | 
foe that evinces his hearty patriotism, the venerable 
Colonel has stoutly opposed all advances towards remov- || 


ing them or modernizing the stair-case, from time to | 
time made by his children. Every sword-hack on the | 


by a bayonet, is sacred in his eyes. He stood out for a 
long time most manfully against any innovation in the 
two front rooms which were panelled from the floor to 
the ceiling, with tall narrow mantel pieces adorned with 
Dutch tiles, and small low windows, with innumerable i 
panes of glass set in wonderfully thick and stout outer | 

| 





sashes. But he at last yielded ; and the two rooms are | 
now modernized, affording a striking contrast to the | 
wide hall, between which still retains its antique air, its || 
projecting beams and carved cornices. The chambers } 
tre also panelled and precisely unchanged as in olden 
time, furnished, as before the Revolution, with rich old i 


high backed mahogany chairs and fitted with a score of || 
| 





for innovation here, but the Colonel was resolute. He 
had admitted modern New York chairs into his parlor 


t0 stop! 


place his 
Kosciusco, and John Hancock, had sat! Dear to his 
eartwas that old arm chair! Well did it merit a nook 
=the modernized room! Its presence conferred honor 
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; | 
with centre tab] : ' ! 

tables and pier glasses !—there he resolved || 
And these innovations were conceded only i 


upon the condition of being suffered to retain by the fire | old house is haunted, and I 


and dignity on all about it! Long, dear Colonel, may 
thy venerable arm chair hold its honored post beside the 
fire place! Long mayest thou live to take thy afternoon 
nap within its cushioned embrace! 

With every apartment in the mansion there is con- 
nected some historical or traditionary reminiscence. In 
the room at the foot of the stairs, with the antique 
carved mantel piece, General Grant was dining with 
his staff when the intelligence was brought him that 


! . . , 
Washington was marching upon Princeton and menaced 


Brunswick. In the room above it an English colonel 
was killed in a duel that took place with small swords 
over wine cups in the same room. The east chamber 
in front had been once occupied by Washington, and 
that in the rear was General Grant’s sleeping apartmeut. 
In one of the front parlors, (the west one I believe,) had 
been held a council of war, at which Lord Cornwallis, 
and Earl Grey were present; and in the east one an 
English cavalry officer, a young nobleman, was privately 


_married to a lovely American girl, whom smitten with 
|| her charms he had abducted and brought here, and who 


subsequently became a much admired marchioness both 
at Almack’s and St. James’. The room in the rear of 
this is the Colonel’s library, a miscellaneous assemblage 
of books as quaint and old as the mansion itself. This 
It “The Grenadier’s 


also has its story. is called 


room !”” 
“The Grenadier’s room t” I repeated looking round 
it as I entered to see if I could discover any thing that 


| might give it such a name. 


“ The 
gravely. 
you sometime when the ladies are at leisure to hear it.”” 

“What kind of a story, dear Colonel?” inquired a 
lovely married woman who formed one of the party of six, 


Grenadier’s room,”’ answered the Colonel 
“* There is a story connected with it I will tell 


which our venerable and gallant bost was conducting 
through the rooms of the mansion. 


“A ghost story, dear madam,” he said smiling but 
speaking in a serious tene. 

“ A ghost story!” 
one or two of the party shrunk instinctively back from . 


the door of the library; for it was twilight and objects 


was the general exclamation; and 


| within looked shadowy and mysteriously undefined to 


the eye. 

“Ts it a real ghost story, Colonel ?” inquired the fair 
married lady, Mrs. Mary Odlin, in a hesitating doubtful 
voice. 

“It is, I assure you, my dear madam. It is as well 
authenticated as the most incredulous need desire.” 

“Ts it a Grenadier’s Ghost?” asked a pretty black- 
eyed girl, whose cherry cheek was something blanched 
while she spoke ; “ and has any body seen it ?” 

“I have seen it,” answered the Colonel, solemnly, 

“Oh, mercy! Let us go from this horrid room!” 
cried the maiden, shrinking, yet fearing to stir. “ This 
always knew it was! I will 


old arm chair—in which General Washington, || not sleep here to-night, Colonel !” 


“ He has not appeared for three years, Julia,” said 
the old gentleman, smiling ; “ do not be alarmed !” 
“TI knew you were only joking,” said the alarmed 
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girl, laughing; “‘ but really I have a great terror of || echoes along the horizon. For several moments afy, 

ghosts, yet I don’t believe in them.” | wards there was a deep silence, which, at lengih ,, 
“Then you should have been with me three years || Colonel interrupted, by saying, 

ago, the twentieth of October night,” impressively said “That is the last bolt! It has broken the ston 

the Colonel, in a tone that startled all present with its || This wili be a good opportunity to relate my stor; 

solemn awe. the Grenadier’s Ghost.” 
“What did you see then, dear Colonel?” inquired || There is, in the human mind, a propensity to a high 

the pretty Mrs. Mary Odlin, with all the firmness she || degree, of that state in which it may be at the momey 

could command, anxious to be acquitted of any suspi- || A state of present happiness inclines it to joyousny 

cion of fear. to laughter, to mischief and to merriment. A stay 
“T saw an apparition visible and present where we || sadness inclines it more easily to sorrow, to tears, » 

now stand! It was habited like a British Grenadier, || finally to despairing grief. This quality of the mini 

and his face wore an expression of painful anguish and || has been particularly observed to exist in whatever» 

sadness, such as I had never—bless me, you have all || lates to the subject of supernatural appearances. | 

flown !” around a winter’s fire, accident has drawn attention» 
The Colonel was indeed deserted by the ladies ere he || the subject of apparitions, there is at once experien:i— 

had completed the sentence. We followed them to the || in every mind present, an irresistible propensity, in th 

portico, I, laughing at their terror, though not unim- || very face of is own fears, to dwell and enlarge upon ty 

pressed myself by the seriousness in the tones of his || theme, ’till the indulgence of this morbid and disea 

voice. They were, I thought, too natural to be as- || curiosity leads to the most fearful consequences. 

sumed, yet that the remembrance of any supernatural There was a feeling something like this that actu — 

appearance had unconsciously thus modulated them, I || every bosom the instant the Colonel mentioned the a 

could not believe. A stroll on the lawn in the peaceful | ject of the ghost of the library! All sensation le 

twilight, calmed the fears of the ladies, which the seri- || been appalled by the fearful thunder clap, and den 

ousness of the Colonel had irresistably excited, and when || awe yet filled each mind; yet it was at this stated) 

tea was announced, all returned to the house cheerful, || feeling that the Colonel proposed a subject that woil § 

and readily laughing at their ghost, the bright eyed || only increase their sensations of fear, and add to ther B 

Julia being the most merry at her own fears. mental discomfort. Nevertheless, such is the prope 
Several weeks passed without farther allusion to the || sity of the mind, to which we have alluded, that » . 

library and its ghostly grenadier, when it chanced that || sooner was it suggested, than each one present, thoug 

the sume party that were at Buccleuch when the subject || shrinking at the idea, felt an irresistible impulse » — 

had before been mentioned, were once more there on a || desire him to relate the story. It was therefore wit 

visit of a few days. One evening a severe storm, ac- || no little surprize and gratification that he heard frm 

companied by terrific thunder and lightning, drew all || half a dozen voices, 

the inmates together after tea was over, into the west || ‘Oh, yes, yes! The Ghost story! Do, Colonel!” think 

room, for companionship and sympathy. A thunder|| ‘ Do, dear Colonel!” entreated Julia, half trembling and 

tempest, at that season of the year, in that climate, was || “I should like it of all things!” cried Mrs. Odlin. befor 

unusual, and there was therefore more apprehension || “Tell it! do tell it!”’ was the universal response. hard 

manifested than on other occasions; nevertheless, con- The Colonel paused a few moments, as if to recil the | 

versation was lively and noisy, and laughter free and || the past, his anxious audience the while instinctively ing t 

hilarious! I have observed at such times, that people || drawing nearer to each other. The wind howled abot bout 

Ware either very grave or very gay; the former proceed- || the corners of the old mansion, at times wailing dole wp 

ing from a serious contemplation of death, with which || fully, as if the ghost himself were without, plaintive aC 

they feel every arrow of lightning is feathered and || asking shelter from the inmates. After a few momen! By” th 

barbed, the latter from a certain nervous fear, which || death-like silence, in which the heart’s beating mish thea 

must some way vent itself, and as readily in laughter as || have been distinctly heard, the silvery-headeJ veter 

in crying. There is a third class, too, that appear per- | began. His eye, during the narration, was fixed alttr 

fectly indifferent, as if hardened into insensibility, when || nately either upon the lovely Mrs. Mary Odlin, or up 

each moment death may come winged to their hearts ' ' the fair Julia—for the Colonel was a gallant cavalier 

Such persons may have hearts! It singularly becom — , the old school, studiously and attentively polite to 

all men to be solemn when the near lightning is flar - | young and beautiful, from whem he was the envied * 

ing about their heads, and the voice of the thun. «ry cipient of many a bright kiss, which he punctoall 

shakes the ground beneath their feet. A light laugh—|| exacted from all the young and fair that visited Bo 

a jesting remark—is then, I feel impiety ! cleuch Hall! and many and fair were the youthful female 
Suddenly our conversation, which had been gaily re- || that gathered, from time to time, beneath its i 

sumed on a temporary lull of the storm, was silenced || roof, and he was “dear grandpa” to one and we 

by an appalling crash of thunder that followed the || Surely cheerful old age hath its pleasures and its pr 

blinding lightning so instantly, that the ear and eye || leges ! , 

were shocked at the same moment. Every head was || “ It was on some such night as this, three years #%% 

bowed instinctively, as if to receive the invisible stroke, || commenced the Colonel, in a low, grave tone, that # 

and only lifted when the thunder ceased to redouble its " once commanded their attention, and awed their minds 
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“that I was engaged to a late hour in my library, on a 
capital case which I was to argue the next day, (for 


"the colonel was, at this time, the eldest sergeant at law 


at the bar.) I had just completed my minutes of refe- 


| rence, and laid down my pen, when I heard the tall 


~ 


t 


er ee 


old mahogany clock which you have all seen standing 
on the first landing of the hall stairs, begin to strike. 
“Bless me, is it twelve o’clock?” I exclaimed, 


taking out my watch and looking at it, after I had heard | 


the twelfth stroke of the hammer; ‘ I will take a glass 
of this fine old port beside me, and go to bed!’ 

“I took up the bottle of wine which Harry had | 
brought in with two glasses on a waiter, and placed | 
beside me, as his nsual custom was, and began to pour | 


out the rich blood of the grape, when my hand was | 


arrested by a heavy step descending the hall stairs. I 
listened with the bottle suspended above the half-filled 


the chambers into the hall. But who could it be?) 
That night my daughter and Mary were away, and, | 
save my servant, Harry, who slept in a room adjoining | 


* the kitchen, I was the only soul in the whole house. | 
| There was something in the heavy, dead weight with | 
) which each foot fell upon the stairs, that made upon 


add to ther pa 
the prope 5% 7 


led, that mF 
sent, thoug 


faith in supernatural visitations! That this was any | 
>} thing superhuman, I had not the first idea! 
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blade in my grasp, than I felt that confidence and sin- 
cerity the hold of a stout weapon always affords an old | 











‘reined in the camp, and I thought I detected the ring- | 
ag of arms as he moved. But I was astonished at the || 


me a singular impression. The house was still as | 
death, so that I could hear distinctly the full sound of 
the footfalls as they successively resounded through the | 
echoing hall. At length the heavy tread fell upon the | 


hall floor, and I felt the house tremble beneath it, and | 


distinctly saw the wine tremulate in the glass ! 
assure you, fair ladies, I never had, vntil that night, | 


I was 
thinking all the time who could have got into the house, 


and marvelling if he was a thief that he should send 


before him such note of his approach. But indeed | 
hardly knew what to think. The step still rung upon | 
the hall floor, and was, I perceived, evidently approach- | 
ing the door of the library! With this, I set down the | 
boitle, and rising quickly from my chair, took down | 
grandfather's sword with the basket hilt, which he used | 
at Culloden, and which I have showed to you hanging | 
in the library with my other old family armor. It hung | 
then where it does now, directly above the uniform I 
wore in the last war. I had no sooner got the good 


soldier, 


The step approached the door, slow, measured 
and heavy, like a military tread, and I was convinced 
that whoever the intruder was who thas disturbed the 
idnighe repose of the house, he had, at least, been 





Head weight of his footfall more than at any thing else. 
never conceived any thing bike it. Every joint in 
old mansion groaned, and every beam sprung be- 
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» walker was at the very door of the library. I grasped 
| my grandfather’s basket hilt more firmly, and awaited 
| the result. For several seconds there was a perfect 
|| silence without in the hail, broken only by the sighing 
| of the hoarse winds in the trees. My heart was in my 
| mouth! I began to feel uneasy at this suspense, which 
|| momently became less endurable, and I was impulsively 
|| about to throw open thé door, and terminate it, when a 
| hand upon the lock made me experience a sensation 
| throughout my body I recollect never to have known 
It might have been fear, but what followed 
| has led me to refer it to an instinctive intimation in the 


I 


mortal flesh of the presence of a disembodied soul ! 
| started back at the sound, and cried, ‘ Who is there ?’ 
“ The door slowly turned on its hinges, while I threw 
| myself into an attitude of defence, with my sword pre- 
/sented in the direction of the entrance. My heart 


» glass! Step slowly followed step, heavy and firm, and | ceased to beat, yet my nerve was good, and my hand as 
_ I was confident some person was coming down from | steady as in my best days in the war. 


With mingled 
‘curiosity and misgiving, I fixed my eye on the door, 
| and as it opened, I beheld standing in it, a tall figure in 
| the dress of a Captain of British Grenadiers, and carry- 
ing in his hand a small camp lantern, in which a miser- 
iable flame flickered, in the act of expiring. It cast 
| upwards upon his face a ghastly reddish glare, giving to 
| features already horrible from their expression of pain 
/and anguish, a most fearful aspect to human eyes. 
| His head was bare and grey, with mildew upon the 
long hanging locks, and his helmet hung by its chin- 


| band on his shoulders. It was rusted and moulded, 


I | his uniform was also old and mothy, and his sword was 


| rusted in its scabbard. He stood erect, and with a 
| military air, and after casting a melancholy glance 
around the apartment, he fixed his hollow gaze upon 
I was petrified with fear and astonishment, for I 
saw in his face that the skin was shrunk upon the @, 
bonee as no living man’s could be, and that the hand 
whicl» held the lamp, was that of a skeleton. For seve- 
ral seconds I stood gazing upon the spectre, and the 


me. 


spectre upon me; for it was plain from its looks of sur~ 
prize, that it did not expect to find me there. Atlength 
I addressed him with what resolution I could command, 
in these words: 

“** Being of another world, what would’st thou here ?’ 

It made me no reply, but pointing silently and with a 
solemn gesture to his flickering lamp, commandingly 
waved me aside, as if I had stood between him and 
some object he sought beyond me. I irresistibly obeyed, 
when with the same heavy step I had heard in the hall, 
the tall figure moved past me across the library in the 
direction of a little shelf where I kept little miscellane- 
ous articles, such as hammer, nails, cork-screw, the oil- 
can and the like, and while I wondered and watched it, 
I saw him stretch forth his skeleton hand, and with » 


ghastly smile of gratification, take the oil-can from the 


shelf, and deliberately fill his rusty litle lamp. He 
then replaced it upon the shelf, and sighed, as if relieved 





th it. My mind misgeve me, and I began to pre- 
myself to encounter something that might give me 
rouble | But I had no time to indulge or increase, by 
‘welling on them, my rising apprehensions, for the 
20 


I 


from some great evil he had apprehended. The lamp 
so lately expiring, now burned brightly, and the spectre 
turning upon me a look of gratitude, pointed towards 
the table with his outstretched finger of bones. I had, 
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by this time, become in some degree accustomed to his ghost. When I was seated, he filled my glass and his 
presence, extraordinary as it was; and feeling an inex- || own, and said in a very hearty tone for a ghost— 
pressible curiosity to learn why the dead should walk, ‘ Colonel, I must say you keep a good cellar! Haye 
bearing about a flickering lamp which he must visit my || you any segars ?’ 
library at midnight, to replenish with oil, I came to the || ‘I have a merschaum,’ I answered, thinking to my. 
resolution to address him a second time. || self he was making himself free and easy. 
‘ What would’st thou further, dread spectre from the || ‘Have you two, my old buck? he asked, changing 
tombs?’ I demanded, my blood curdling in my veins || one leg over the other, ’till they rattled like a bundle of 





as I did so. With his skeleton finger still extended | axe-handles. od 
towards the table, he replied in a deep sepulchral voice, I told him that I bad, and in a few minutes, ladies 
* Wine.’ | believe it or not, we were smoking together with the | 
Not a little surprized that a ghost should ask for a || half emptied bottle of wine between us. 
glass of wine, I could only account for it by supposing || ‘ Now, Colonel,’ said the ghost, looking at me through | ' 
he knew it to be a rare old brand that few cellars in the | the cloud of smoke we had raised about our head, ' 


Jersies could furnish, and mutually commending his , now I am going to do you a kindness, and tell yw ; 
good taste, and politely requested him to help himself. || something that will be of service to you.’ m 
Making me a stiff corporal’s bow, he advanced to the | ‘I will listen, my worthy ghost,’ said I, satisied 





table, set down his lamp, and taking up the other glass, | that he was to reveal to me that about himself, which, . 
held it between his vision and the light, while he poured | from the first, I had been anxious to learn, and to diay F 
from the bottle the purple beverage. Then elevating it | which from him, I had so cheerfully chimed in with bis éa 

to his lips, he paused, and looked first at me and then humor, and made good fellowship with him. ; J 
at the remaining glass which I had one third filled with | ‘ Let us have another glass,’ said he, ‘to wash th th 
wine when interrupted by his ghostship’s step upon the || cobwebs down that have been choking up mycp) — m 
hall stairs. Understanding his wishes, and willing to | these seventy years, and then I will begin. It relates — ie 


promote that friendly disposition which he seemed dis- | partly to the cause of my nightly wanderings with this 
posed should characterize our interview, I approached | lamp, and partly to the treasure of the old W—— 
the table, and taking up the decanter, filled my wine | family, which they concealed on the premises, whe) > M; 
glass, and pledged his spectreship in these words : they deserted the mansion.’ © iin 
‘Peace to thy manes, worthy Ghost! if love for a | Atthe mention of these long lost and mysterious) | 
cup of good port, tempted thee from thy cold rest, come | concealed treasures, I became deeply interested, avi 
hither at this hour to-morrow night and thou shalt find | was preparing to listen with all my attention, when te | girl 
on this table three bottles which thou mayest take with 1 old clock on the stairs gave the preliminary rattle, (w- ; 
thee, and a can well filled with oil. If these suffice | usually loud and near I thought,) with which it annow 


thee, I pray thee visit me no more. Here’s to your | ces its intention to strike, which the Ghost no som) 9% cloc 
quiet rest ‘till the judgment day, Mr. Ghost!’ ‘heard than he started to his feet, saying in the des | “ 
The ghost bowed and drank off his wine at a draught t tones of the sepulchre that had first characterized him, sobe 


with a smack of his bony lips, like two shingles clapped ‘ Not to-night—my hour is out! To-morrow nighi,# of ei 


together. I also quaffed mine, thinking it was a very | twelve, meet me here, and I will then unfold a uw his g 





























































odd thing for a christian gentleman to be drinking wine | shall make your flesh creep, and each particular bat his ¢ 
in his library with the ghost of a Grenadier Captain. upon your head stand out with horror! Farewel (9) were 
But I assure you I was still more surprized to hear his | Forget not to have out the three bottles you promis: “— 
spectreship, after he had set down his drained glass, | It will be dry talking over musty law books.’ Pattix 
give a sort of pleased chuckle, take up the bottle and | At this instant the clock struck, sounding to mea! apple 
inspect its quantity, deliberately draw a chair, seat him- | the sound came strangely from his chest. > broug 
self in it, and throwing his long skeleton legs across | ‘Hark! J’m one!’ he cried, in a voice so fear) 9 lively 
the back of another, in this easy posture pour out that, forgetting our late boon companionship and huts, 
a second glass, nod to me familiarly, and drink it off. | familiarity, I had no sense of any thing but his pres ghost. 
This was indeed a thing to astonish me. fearful spectral aspect, so suddenly resumed. Wave} 7 end en 

‘I hope your ghostship feels at home,’ I said, after | his hand to me, I stepped aside appalled, and taking? 
surveying him for a few seconds in silent surprize. | the lamp, he strode into the hall with the same heh 

‘ Perfectly, Colonel,’ he answered, like a voice out of | supernatural tread that had before such an effect 0" - Pru 
the ground ; ‘ capital wine this; it will oil my wheels! | my nerves. They were now similarly affected # * BF beman 
It has warmed my main spring! I haven't tasted any | strode along the hall to the stairs, and began to re-ase™ often ¢ 
thing like this for seventy years, since old Grant quar- | them. I then summoned resolution to go to the (°F = bee 
tered here. Fine times then, hey, Colonel? But I | and look after him, with an inward determinatior vain mg 
suppose you are too young to recollect them! Take a follow and see where he disappeared. I saw him Pm ‘ 
seat, and let us be comfortable while the bottle lasts! the first landing place, and as I was looking for bi a th 
There is a chair!’ | turn and go up the second flight, I was surprized © Pride, by 

I thanked his ghostship, and took the chair opposite that the clock was not in the place where it had artifons 
to his, thinking what a rare quality there was in a wine | for half a century. Wondering at its disappeara™™ pre 

’ 






that could put such good spirits into such a melancholy ‘| saw the Grenadier Ghost deliberately place bi 
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the va 


cant corner, and face to the right about. And'| 


Original. 


while I was looking, I was the spectator of a wonderful | LIFE IS NOT WHAT IT SEEMS. 


change rapidly taking place in his whole appearance. 


His face changed into the face of the full moon on the 
clock; his arms turned into the iron hands; his long! 





BY MRS. EMELINE 8. SMITH. 


body into the clock case ; and his legs and feet into the | I saw a king, enthroned in regal state, 


leaden weights ; while the lamp became transformed 


into the pendulum, and the helmet that hung down his 
shoulders became the gilt ball that was broken off, and 


} 


With all the splendors of his station near ; 
With kneeling slaves his slightest wish to wait, 
And flattering crowds to soothe and please his ear. 


swung by a string from the top of the clock. In fact, | Young Beauty’s smiles his princely palace graced, 


it was the old clock in proper person, and not the Gena- 
dier that I now beheld, occupying its accustomed corner 
at the stair head. The only difference I could see, 


| 


And Music’s voice with witching cadence rose ; 
Luxurious feasts were spread to tempt his taste, 
And downy couches woo’d him to repose. 


was, that I thought the full moon face looked a little || Yet on his brow appeared the cloud of care, 


more ruddy than usual, as if it had been indulging 
freely in old port.” 


For a few seconds after the Colonel had concluded, | 
there was a pause of mingled thought, doubt, expecta-. 


tion and incredulity. 
“ And was this all true, Colonel ?” earnestly asked 


Julia, who had listened to the recital with a credulity | 





} 
} 


} 


that amused the narrator, the seriousness of whose || 
manner was by no means calculated to lead her to be- i 


lieve that it was any thing less than truth. 
“ All, as I witnessed it,’’ answered the Colonel. 


“ All, as you witnessed it,” repeated the lovely Mrs. ! 


And in his heart were many troub’lous dreams ; 
And e’en in that proud scene, which smiled so fair, 
[ read the truth—* Life is not what it seems.” 


I saw a peasant in his lowly cot, 

With scarce a roof to shield him from the rain; 
With faded garb, that spake his needy lot, 

And hollow cheek, that told of want and pain. 
Scant was the meal his daily task had won, 

And hard the couch that bore his weary frame ; 


|| Brief the repose he snatched, ere yet the sun 


Roused him to toi! another day the same. 


Mary Odlin, who had been half frightened a dozen '| Sad seemed his fate, yet Peace was in his heart, 
. ? o L 


times during the narration. 
“Yes, dear madam.” 


“T don’t believe a word of it,” said a sweet blue-eyed 


girl who had listened throughout with a pale check, 
but who now put up her pretty lip in scorn. 


“Nor 1," said Julia, earnestly. “ Thet —_ "* | While scenes that seem the very home of woe, 
r dark. 


clock! I shall never dare to go by it again, afte 

“Did the Ghost come the next night, grandpapa ?”’ 
soberly and earnestly inquired a dark-eyed little fellow 
of eight years, who sat all this time on a cushion at 


| 
| 


And calm Contentment brightened all his dreams— 
He smiling turned to act his toilsome part, 
And I to muse “ Life is not what it seems.” 


Thus is it o’er the world—wealth’s glittering show 
Oft veils a heart where sorrow ceaseless pines, 


May prove the spot where Peace serenest shines. 


|| The kindliest soil bears not the swectest flowers ; 


his grandfather’s feet, listening with parted mouth, and | 


his eyes dilated with the marvellous things his ears | 


were drinking in. 

“No, Wally,” said the old gentleman, smiling, and 
patting him on the head; and the trays of nuts and 
apples that regularly preceded bed hour being now 
brought in, the rest of the evening was passed in that 
lively gossip that is so pleasant over plates of hickory 


ghost story, which were no true ghost story, did it not 








~ AND Vanity.—No two qualities in the 
v 


| 


They spring and flourish in the rocky glen; 
And Joy’s bright germ, if found in gilded bowers, 
Blooms not so fair as in some humbler scene. 
Ofttimes wild tempests o’er the mount career, 

While gentle sunlight in the valley gleams; 


‘| And prince’s hearts are rent by storms of Fear, 
| 


> huts, and around a winter’s fire. Thus endeth our | 
a 


| 





man mind are more essentially different, though | 


often confounded, than pride and vanity: the proud | 
man eatertains the highest opinion of himself; the 


vain man only 
d 
utifices, solicits applause: pride, therefore, makes 


men disagreeable, and vanity, ridiculous.—Zimmer- 
man's Reflections. 


| 
\ 


strives to infuse such an opinion into the | 

minds of others; the proud man thinks admiration his || 

bot the vain man is satisfied if he can but obtain it: | 
Pride, by stateliness, demands respect ; vanity, by little 


| 


While peasants sing, “ Life is not what it seems !” 
New-York, 1842. 


——ooOoOoOoOoOoooooo 


LIFE A CHEAT. 


Wuen I consider life, ’tis all a cheat: 

Yet, fool’d with hope, men favor the deceit ; 

Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 

To-morrow’s falser than the former day ; 

Lies more, and while it says we shall ss'd 

With some new joys, cuts off what we possess’d : 

Strange cozenage ! none would live past years again; 

Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain: 

And from the dregs of life, think to receive 

What the first sprightly running could not give, 

I'm tired with waiting for this chymic gold, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 
Dryden. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. I Ranvom Suots anp SouTHERN Breezes ; by‘Louis Fitzgeralg is 
Tasistro: Harper & Brothers.—This is the title of a work noy ew 
Mortey Ernstein; on, THe Tenants or THE Heart; by || in the progress of publication by this well known author. W, di 
G. P. R. James: Harper & Brothers.—The last two or three | have had the gratification of perusing the greater part of it and 
works of this author bore evident marks of haste, apparently | can honestly aver that it will prove one of the most attractiyy 
as if they had been written for the publishing market, and not | books of the season. The style of Mr. Tasistro, which is re. é 801 
from a love of his subject. The personages, for the most part, | markable for its purity, terseness and vigor, is here dieploned pine 
being the same, only dressed up in different language and situ- |! j jts fullest strength, while his close observations of men - * 
ations. Morley Erustein, however, we are pleased to find, par- | manners in America, and the candid and independent spirit in \ 
takes of none of these faults, but will class with the bestof ) \yich he avows his opinions, will secure for him the respec; = 
Mr. James’ writings. Heretofore, we have met with him prin- |) yy4 praise of every manly and honest mind. ' 3 
cipally in the field of historical romance, but now we meet him t 
in that of ordinary life, in which he displays a most consum- MasTERMAN REapy, SECOND SERIES; by Capt. Marrvyat: )), “" 
mate knowledge of the human heart, and a deep acquaintance Appleton & Co.—This story increases in interest as it pro = 
with the society of modern life, while throughout the whole | gresses ; indeed we know of no recent publication which we _ 
of the story, he inculeates the most valuable truths, such as | have for some time perused with so great pleasure. The cho. | 
will endeiae to and elevate the better feelings of our nature. | racters are all natural, the incidents of the tale equally so, and B ster 
The character of the hero, Morley Ernstein, is powerfully eon- | the moral to be deduced from it of the highest order. Although > dia 
ceived avd delineated, “depicting the career of a young man '| intended for young people only, yet it is of a character to amuse 1 = 
setting ont, unrestrained, at the age of one and twenty, with a | and instruct the adult better than one half of the modern works . 
large fortune and strong passions, struggling between the of fiction which are daily teeming from the press. The worthy : a 
earthly impulses of mere animal life, and the oo —— of | setters are a a sg re the —— i “te 
thé immortal soul.” Lieberg, although somewhat unnatural, is | issuing these “Tales for the people and their children,” ani 
a singular and original biainind Juliet Carr isa pure and | we trust they will meet with an adequate reward, We shall tea 
beautiful creation, exercising her beneficial influence on the | look with impatience for the conclusion of the narrative whid as : 
heart of Morley, his better angel whispering in his ear, | is promised in the third series. vo 
when the tempter would betray, Helen Barbam, although , © abil 
almost totally opposite in nature and circumstances, is not = r of t 
inferior im either interest or description. Her brother may THEATRICALS y od 
likewise be gonsidered one of the most felicitous sketches in H 7 4 4 leit 
the novel, showing what the human mind may become froin Park.—This house has been doing a poor business till the a mst 
evil associations. Such is only a brief notice of a few of the | appearance of Mademoiselle Ellsler, who, for the moral tate BP) have 
most prominent of the characters. There are others, although || o¢ oy, community, we are sorry to say, still retains her “ singv- ture: 
not equally conspicuous, yet are as graphically depicted in lar popularity.” It certainly argues a vitiated taste when w & whiet 
their various natures and situations. The language is pure | perceive literature and the arts comparatively neglected, anit BN but w 
and nervous, and the interest of the story increases with every | ministering to the pruriency of our passions so liberally pa: [UM philo 
page, to the conclusion. | ronized. We pretend not to more virtue than our neighbor, store 
|; but we cannot refrain from condemnirg the nature of this of the 
Diary ano Letrers or Mavame D’Arsvay, Part2: Carcy ; “ 
& Hart.—This is a work which contains not one quality (which | cn a nm ‘i. eeeauh atte on 
we can pereeive,) to have induced its republication in America. pate donna aainnan a ili sedentl anentaee oat 
Yet we fiad it handsomely got up by one of the first houses in seettians a ihn oniinentin vs pene me rere 8 wi 
Philadelphia, and the usual flourish and puffs preparatory, | kien nial P ‘ is matin ttl * a P = . 
heralding it to the world, It hes already exceeded four hundred | ~_ ee urs! oe ay 4 ‘+ 7 “— “— aa 
pages, yet we frankly confess we have not found four hundred i _— ror : ian . pone eo ‘Wiel oa ae aie 
useful or even amusing lines among them. The persons, inci- on y “~ uve abet om a 7 poe yer ; ug 
dents and gossip which constitute the work have long since gone | at then is to be saewTES sone the toleration and patrouay provin 
to the land of shadows, and had they been even more illustrious | a rs aes = a. why a ree po oa 
Gan ey Pere ee oe ee ere ae pe | pi aman ; this oe fact whieh all the arts of to the ( 
they are descanted of, aud the weak language of the authoress, || * 7 oS 7 wun ani ai 
could never succeed in procuring for them “a Jocal habitation || *°P"'S*'Y oF orerae= rig rcgpart Pen Mo oy: thin aad . 
and a name.” In truth it has never been our lot to peruse a || then staring them in res face, wheat” 5 any Se ‘ae je < 
book which had as little pretensions to literary merit or even || the hoary parent leading his child, as it were, into oi Pe 
common interest. The authoress of Eveline and Cecilia, we | oe os a prepuce tmatinn: -— “ ‘ 
believe, was a very amiable creature, but no writer, She be- | . a 
longed to the sentimental school of novelists in the latter end sure. It is also a convincing proof of the great laxity whit oot Uap 
of last century, who, “ Heaven save the mark !”’ were fortunately || pervades our « cial ¢ nity. While our character wil om 
but few ; and but for her association with some of the leading || every where suffering from inability to meet our a ns odi 
men of that time she would never haye been known. Madame | we afford, or, at leust, find the money to pay cy e aon 
D’Arblay was a perfect female courtier. In all of her corres- |, to witness the postures of a notorseus opera ny oral hr 
pondence we ever find her paying court to royalty or people in \ Heaven, however, her career will have finished 7 be tot Genes 
power, to whose acquaintange she very adroitly introduces her- |, Pe#rance of our present number, unless, gn . we Wretie 
self. Among the personages which flourish conspicuously in that * few more dollars can be ome Oe the ay Taber 
these pages, is the ursa major of literature and philology, yet | Of this “great and gullible country.” But it is not sion re 
with all th@ amiability in which Madame contrives to clothe | injury her performances have done to the cause of mere gan 
him, he is any thing but an agreeable personage. We strongly | they have been the destruction of theatrieals all over the Unie a 
suspect that Madame D’Arblay never expected her correspond- | Wherever she has proceeded her presence has been as = oven, tej 
ence to have been hovered with posthumous publication. Were | lence; they have withered before her. Managers, to gratify = t 
we inclined to be cruejly severe, we could easily show cause | morbid appetite of the public, have been compelled to 3 oa - 
why the work should be condemned in toto, It is in short, || to her exorbitant demands,—to procure the means to — ; eo 
perfect twattle. Who or what “ The niece” is we do not know, || these demands, they in their turn in many cases, “ — riems of 
but certainly she has shown no respect for the memory of her } obliged to advance their prices of admission. The pudlie Why no 
aunt, and little taste and tact in the manner she has sent these | therefore, both hefore and after her engagements, withdre” *ufhcient 
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is that the drama is at this moment utterly prostrated, and 
t will revive is something more than our philosophy can 


when! 
divine. 


those are too few to sustain in a city like New York, the legiti- 
mate drama solely. Indeed, with all the meretricious auxilia- 
ries which can be had to support the stage, such as figurantes, 


THEATRICALS. 


Bowery.—We regret to say that with all the tact of Mr. 
Hamblin, with all the novelty which he is constantly bringing 


|| forward for these few weeks past, he has experienced to some 

It is, however, plaim to all friends of the stage that unless || extent “ a taste of the times.”” Having disbanded the animale: 
wome plan is devised for its immediate restoration, it must || he attempted to rely upon the resources which the talent of his 
inevitably perish, It will be said, we know, that there will || excellent stock company afforded, but this proving of no avail, 
ever be found among the many, some who will support a theatre ; | and nothing else presenting itself in the mart of theatricals, he 
that the works of our immortal dramatists will ever command i effected a short engagement with Mr. Adams and Mr. Abbott, 
enough of kindred spirits to behold their representation. We who in conjunction with himself, Mr. Gilbert and Mrs, Hield 
are willing to allow all this, but, and we write it with pity, | have during the month represented many of our most popular 


{ 





| 


tragedies. It was never our fortune before to behold Mr. Adams, 
whom we now pronounce as possessing many requisites for 
the formation of a first actor, but like all young American trage- 


prize-fighters, slack rope dancers! quadrupeds, et cum multis | dians he has fallen into the error of considering sound as the 


aliis, and which we blush to record, are the most profitable | 
stare in the dramatic world, there is some great and imme- 


diate measure necessary to revive the expiring spirit of the | 


stage, and we think to a certain extent, we can suggest one. 


The city of New York contains thousands of wealthy individuals | 
who can easily afford to purchase at least one season ticket, and 
if they would for one year confer upon a manager such a_ 
benefit, they would thereby indemnify him to a great extent | 


from loss, Or 1f certain individuals of talent and distinction, 

as is the custom in many parts of Europe, would make a 
_ positive determination to patronize the theatre on certaia 
evenings in the season, thus giving to it a tone of respec- 
| tability, such would likewise materially advance the interests 
' of the manager—the manager in return pledging himself to 

produce the best stock company for the performance of the 
A taste would thus be revived for dra- 
matic performances, which in all times and in all countries 
have ever been regarded as conducive to the interests of litera- 
ture and morality. This is a bold assertion, we know, and one 
which by the bigot and overweaner will be considered erroneous, | 
but we can substantiate it hy referring to the greatest poets and | 
philosophers in the archives of antiquity, who contributed the 
store of their mighty intellect to the advancement and upholding 
of the drama; as well as among our own English dramatists, | 
many of whom, past and present, high in the “ honorable offices” 
of the nation, have brought their genius, learning and talents | 
to the building up the glorious fabric of the stage. One unjust | 
and injurious measure to the interests of the theatre, are the 
humerous entertainments of all kinds which now pervade our | 
city. Amphitheatres, vaudeville theatres, minor dramatic exhi- | 
bitions, and such like, invading to a great extent, the legitimate | 
province and pecuniary interests of the large theatres. It is | 
not perhaps known that the managers of the large theatres in 
New York have to pay an yearly license of five hundred dellars | 
to the Corporation for the permission of representing the drama, 
while not one of these bastard places of amusement are taxed 
one farthing. Is such a statute a just or sensible one? does it 
hot bear in its every line oppression and absurdity? These 
cheap places of folly are nightly crowded, drawing from and | 
militating against the interests of the regular theatre. Why | 
not impose some tax upon them likewise? Or if the authorities | 
will not mete out even handed justice, let them abolish at once | 
this odious and destructive exaction i toto. Such are a few of 
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. 


_ legitimate drama. 


the remedies which 
applied to the recove 


Which have sapped 


we sincerely think might be beneficially 
ry of the drama, and alsv some of the evils 
its foundation. We must not neglect to 


record that a new opera has been produced at this house. The 
libretto by G. P. Morris, Esq., and the music by C. E. Horn, 


Esq., entitled “ The 


Maid of Saxony.” We will not say it is 


“2 Opera in the strict sense of the term, but rather a compound 
of all departments in dramatic writing, and the same remark 
may be equally applied to the musical portion of it. Still, how- 


ever, 
run of a 
ever. We think tha 
Uaneccessar)| 
rims of Mr, Morris 
Why not do the sa 
ficient, 


it is a very pleasing production, and enjoyed a successful 
fortnight—something in these times of theatrical lan- 


t many of our contemporaries have been 


y severe in pointing out the unconscious plagia- 


» at least we think they are unconscious, 
me by the composer? there is material 
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| rate actor. 


highest quality of acting. He possesses a voice of great com- 
pass and of melodious intonation, but he is completely ignorant 
of its use, partaking of that unnatural and trickish style of Mr. 
Forrest, in whose school by the bye, he appears to have studied 
deeply—of raising it to the highest pitch and suddenly dropping 
it to the lowest. 

His gait and action are likewise too boisterous, and his read- 
ings of many passages quite original. He appears to be continu 
ally striving after unnatural and extravagant emphasis, thereby 
confounding the sense of the author and distracting the ear of the 
auditor. Were it possible for him to divest himself of these 
injurious peculiarities, and his palpable copyism of Forrest, he 
would speedily tower above that great tragedian. As he is 
now, however, he can only be regarded as a second or third 
There is no original acting at this moment in 
America, every tragic performer being an imitator of the Booth 
or Forrest school. No performer appears to think and act for 
himself. He thinks it is sufficient to acquire the words of the 
author and to deliver thein after the fashion of one of these 
masters of the American stage. This is despicable, injurious 
to all genius and destructive to the success of the performer. 
It was our fortune recently to behold Mr. Forrest in the play of 
Damon and Pythias, supported by an aspiring disciple of his 
school, where the imitation was so grossly palpable, that the 
audience could not refrain from indulging in merriment instead 
of sympathizing with the patriotic feelings and sufferings of the 
noble Pythagorean. ‘“ Now this is villanous, and shows a most 
pitiful ambition in the fool who uses it.” There is no profession 
in the world in which originality of genius, and a free use of 
the mental faculties are so requisite for success. It may be 
termed the mother of all the sister arts, While the actor is 
representing a character, he is producing hundreds of sub- 
jects for the chisel of the sculptor, the pen of the poet and the 
pencil of the artist. How necessary then is it, how vitally se, 
that he should depend entirely upon himself. How beautifully 
has Campbell illustrated the profession in his imperishable 
verse : : 

“ For ill can poetry express, 
Full many a tone of thought sublime ; 
And painting mute and motionless, 
Steals but one glance from time. 
But by the mighty actor brought, 
Iilusion’s perfect triumphs come ; 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And sculpture to be dumb.” 

Let then, Mr. Adams and other gentlemen of the stage reflect 
on this, if they would ever arrive at eminence. In the best of 
kindness we have thus freely spoken, and in conclusion will as 
kindiy whisper in their ear the counsel of Virgil, moniti meliora 
sequamar. 

Cuatuam.—Mr. John Sefton having finished a tolerably sue- 
cessful engagement, was followed by Mr. Marblepwone of the 
best delineators of Yankee character which has ever appeared. 
His style differs entirely from that of Hill—inasmuch that it 
consists of greater richness and breadth of humor, bordering a 
little perhaps on the extravagant, yet withal natural and amus- 
ing. Mr. Rice has occasionally added to the entertainments, 
which have for the most part consisted of farces and vaudevilles. 
Mr. Thorne has wisely returned to his original prices, and we 
think experience has convinced him that great stars are not the 
materials for his theatre, so far as the treasury is concerned. 































174 MY HELEN IS THE FAIREST FLOWER. 
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MY HELEN IS THE FAIREST FLOWER, 


WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY WILLIAM KIRBY. 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE, 
Her azure eye, when cast above, No other charms can rival these, 
Is brighter than the starry sky P Ne other lips such sweets disclose ; 
Her mellow voice, in notes of love, Neo other heart such pow’r to please, 
First rais’d my soul te bliss on high: For Helen is a thornless rese: 
Her cheeks they mark the rese’s bleom, In sportive fancy she is near me, 
Her dear, dear lips the coral’s hue; And mem’ry ever will retain ; 
Her breath rich India’s choice perfumes, The thought ef her I wish to cheer me, 
Mer heart is tender, kind, and true. While in this pilgrimage of pain. 
Yes, Helen is, &c, Yes, Helen is, &c. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


To OontrisuTors.—We are continually tormented by the 
receipt of complaints for not inserting communications in the 
Companion, the authors not remembering that we exert the 
sole and discretionary power of accepting or rejecting. Among 
these complainants none are more annoyiftg than the race of 
poetasters with whose productions We are absolutely inundated, 
and who expect they should at once’receive attention. To pre- 
vent any further annoyance for neglecting “ aspiring genius,” 
be it known to all, that whatever is fit for insertion will not be 
overlooked, but at the same time must wait our convenience— 
and that which is not, will be consigned to immediate destruc- 
tion. How would our readers like us to give them a poem of 
three hundred lines in substance as the following : 


“ She saw them in their coffins laid 
The lid was then covered o'er 
Securely tight by nailing made 
And then she saw their forms no more 
She saw them carried far away 
And Jain into the church yard green 
Side by side in the grave they lay 
With very little space between. 

Next day the bier again was seen 

The fresh made grave was dug anew 

And Laura’s coffin laid between 

The then softly slumbering two.” 


There is no jest in this, no alteration made by us to burlesque 
“ the aspiring genius.” It is word for word from the original 
manuscript, and this is but @ solitary sample of thousands of a 


kindred character which we receive in the course of a year. 
‘Are Editors not to be pitied? 


Tue Great Western.—A new magazine has made its appear- 
ance in London, published by Wiley & Putnam, and edited by 
Isaac C. Pray, Esq., an American gentleman of some literary 


reputation, and occasionally a contributor to the pages of the |, 


Companion. We have seen some numbers of it and are pleased 
to pronounce that its contents and appearance warrant us in 
saying thet Mr. Pray has ably sustained the honor of the 
editorial] craft of America, as their representative in England, 
from the tact and talent he has hitherto displayed in its man- 
agement. 


Harrer & Brotuers.—It is with deep feelings of regret that 
we have to record the severe loss this valuable firm has expe- 
rienced by the destruction of a considerable portion of their 
establishment by fire. When we consider that these gentle- 
men have been the medium of diffusing a greater amount of 


knowledge throughout the UnitedStates by their enterprize and 
liberality than almost all the other publishers together, it cannot | 


but be regarded with feelings of the deepest sympathy, as well 
as consideréd a great national calamity. If it was the act of an 
incendiary, and there is every reason to believe it was, no 
means should be neglected to ferret him out and bring him to the 
most condiga punishment our laws can inflict. It is too much 


the custom to suffer the deed of incendiarism to pass unheeded | 


in this city, or at the utmost to make but a weak effort to the 
discovery of the perpetrators. Our laws and law dispensers 
should look to this more strictly. The crime is, at this moment, 


carried on to a frightful extent, and nothing can or will | 
check its progress, but a few summary and terrible examples 


being made. There is vot a night we place our heads upon 
our pillows, but we are aroused by the alarm of fire. In other 
countries such is not the case; in the largest metropolis in the 
world, London, it is rarely that a conflagration of any magni- 
tude occurs, and weeks will frequently elapse without the 
slightest token, but in New-York it is a constant visitor ; the 
innocent inhabitant is in nightly danger of finding bis dwelling 
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|| New Music.—* Merrily o'er the Waves,” and “ When iy 
i Moonbeam,” are the titles of two new pieces of music gf, 
| series, entitled, ‘“‘ Songs of the Sea.” The words are by th 
|| Rev. J. R. Wreford, and are superior to the generality of coy. 
positions of this kind; the music is by Austin Philips, oy 
i accords well with the subject. “ The Spell is broken;” jp 
| air is pretty, and deserving of better verses—“ Graciogg.”, 
| waltz, by Gabriel H. Legras, is above the common order of 
| such compositions, and in the private circle, will, no douly 
| become very popular. ‘ The Ladies’ Man,” a comic soy, 
adapted to La Cracovienne, by John H. Hewitt; the won 
are perfect doggrel, without sense, humor, or point. “J, 
Friendship Waltz and Gallopade” is a spirited composition, 
The style in which Mr. Atwill has published the above, is truly 
| beautiful, and apart from their musical merits, they will & 
found elegant adornments of the female budoir. 


aa* 





Fanny Evcster acain!— Much as we dislike the per. 
| formances of this femule, we cannot forbear expressing ou 
| severe reprehension of the compulsory measures which an 
| resorted to by many members of the theatrical profession, who 
| deem it is a duty she owes in consequence of the unaccountable 
| success she has received in ovr community, to dance for their 
benefits gratuitously, or a slight rem»neration. This we totally 
|}condemn. Mademoiselle Ellsler is the proprietrix of her om 
| talents, and she has a right to tender or withhold them, ag be 
| own judgment prompts, without being subjected to the private 
; and malevolent attacks of arrogant, presumptuous, and petiy 
| individuals. 


Ositruary.—We have to record the demise of Dr. Joel Harta 
gentleman well known in the community, and allied to te 
press of this city as a critic. In the departments of literatun, 
| music and the drama, in all of which, we know from intimate 
acquaintance, no individual was more conversant respectitg 
this or the old country. In private circles he had many ware 
and sincere friends, who, though altogether not coinciding wit 
his opinions, yet regarded him as a gentleman and a mane 
genius, whose only failing was a too strong leaning to the silt 
of friendship, which in many instances drew upon him te 
| censure of his opponents. When we consider, how diffesh 
‘it is to minister satisfaction to all classes as a criti 
in these especial offans of taste, we must not be surpri 
if we find an uncharitable feeling existing towards the de 
parted. Well, let his ashes rest. He has left us 4 
| land where all our virtues and vices will be truly 
/emnly estimated, and impartial criticism rendered. 
| liberal enough to suppose, however, that where 
erred, circumstances alone compelled him, or, to speaka 
| explicitly, we shall quote the adage of Horace, “ 
| pauperius opprobrium, etc.—Poverty compels many met i 
| perpetrate crimes, and to subject themselves to disgris 
| Enough. Peace to his ashes. Respect to his memory. 














Fasutons ror Jury, 1842.—Walking Dress.—The robe * 
composed of figured silk, muslin, or barege. The skirt te7 
full—the body fitting rather loosely, with long corsage. Te 
sleeves are long—tight at the shoulder and wrist, but ott 
wise very full. Bonnet of fancy colored silk or muslin, wit 
lace or gauze veil, and ornamented with flowers. A 
of gauze or silk, with deep fringe of lace, is sometimes ¥°* 
Hair plainly braided, with a small wreath of flowers. 

Carriage Dress Differs but slightly—the taste of the wert 
deciding it. 

Bridal Dress.—White lace or thin muslin robe, ornament 








wrapped in flames about him, by the torch of the incendiary, 


and if he escape with life, perhaps it is only to become the | 
victim of poverty. Crime of every degree stalks through our I 


streets with a fearless and daring front, knowing that it is | 


safe! from the laxity in the administration of our laws, or that 


the avenue of escape can be easily procured by the plentiful | 
distribution of lucre. 





with broad rich lace—the body fitting tolerably close, a 
ascending over the shoulders in four or six narrow plaits, 
lowest being edged with deep blonde. Sleeves full and ti 
at the wrist and shoulders. A lace or gauze veil depends int 
the back of the head. The hair is parted in front, and on 
side of the face gathered into ringlets—a wreath of natura ® 


| 


y artificial flowers encircles the head occasionally. 
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